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General Literature. 


Ranolf and Amohia. By Alfred Domett. Smith, Elder, and Co, 
Poems by V., Author of Paul Ferroll. Longmans. 


Tr is common enough to find the form and something of the 
spirit of poetry without the substance ; it is not so common, 
‘and to those who can distinguish between substance and 
shadow it is a welcome surprise, to find the raw material of 
genuine poetry in rich profusion, though uninformed by a true 
poetic thought. In Xanolf and Amohia we have charming 
scenery (in the widest sense) depicted from the fullest know- 
ledge ; we have characters conceived with a good deal of in- 
sight and realised with a good deal of force ; we have even 
a romantic story managed with enough regard to probability 
to be interesting, and the result of all is an unsatisfactory 
poem. There is no unity in the style and manner of the 
book: the plan and management of the story and the metre 
in the happiest passages remind us continually of Scott; 
here and there we come across a flavour of Shelley in his 
most abstract and least felicitous mood. And, as perhaps 
might be expected, we have paragraphs upon paragraphs not 
in the manner of Mr. Browning, but in the manner into 
which it would be easiest for Mr. Browning to degenerate, 
if we could conceive him divested of his tutelary subtlety 
and with all his mannerisms heightened—especially the fond- 
ness for describing one thing in terms of another, with 
which it is only related through the arbitrary associations 
of a too fertile fancy. And these elements lie together in 
juxtaposition without penetrating one another, without being 
fused into even a superficial unity by the individuality of the 
writer. The substance of the book is not quite so dis- 
jointed as its form, but such unity as it has is ethical, not 
artistic. One gets a tolerably complete impression, not of 
an episode in the hero’s career, but of a stage in his spiritual 
development. He is introduced to us at the close of a 
hunt, like James Fitzjames, only he has had his dog killed 
instead of his horse, and he has killed a boar instead 
of having lost a stag; also he moralises, which Fitzjames 
does not, for a page or so on the immortality of animals. 
After this he meets the heroine, and delivers her from his 
own followers, who meant to carry her off to their own 
chief as soon as their master (the hero) could dispense with 
their services. Then for two mortal cantos we have 2 suc- 
cinct and tedious account of the hero’s education : how he 
went to sea and came home and studied speculative philo- 
sophy, from Buddha to Hegel ; how he found commonsense 
reasons which satisfied him for disagreeing with all philo- 
sophers (for one thing, most came round to Buddhism), and 


falling back upon the simplest form of cultivated optimism. 
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The analysis and criticism of the different systems show that 
a good deal of reading and thought has run to waste upon 
them. There is no direction in which the unsustained pre- 
tensions and the unfulfilled promises of metaphysicians do 
more mischief than by attracting the misplaced curiosity of 
intelligent persons without a genuine speculative impulse. 


- Having thrown away Hegel and exorcised materialism, Ranolf 


has to exhaust the “earnest” commonplaces as to the pros 
and cons of a profession. Before he has decided, his father 
dies and leaves him free to go tosea again. After half a canto 
of nautical experiences, which might have been polished up 
into pretty little independent poems, we have a shipwreck, 
not without power, but much too long. Then he and we 
are introduced to the natives, their manners and customs, 
and mythology ; this part of the poem proves that the Lady of 
the Lake would still have been readable if Scott had versified 
all the notes and embodied them in the text. The chief to 
whom Amohia was betrothed in her infancy is happily buried 
by a liquid landslip, but the sorcerer who made the match 
to keep up his own importance immediately arranges another. 
By this time Amohia is in love with Ranolf, so she flies to 
avoid being made “tapu” again. To prevent her escape, 
all the canoes have been drawn up; but she swims the lake 
to him. This is beautifully described, but there are too 
many beauties; for instance, she rests herself by floating, 
and as it is night she sees and admires the stars, though, as 
she knew no astronomy, they could not be for her what 
Mr. Domett cannot help describing for four pages. When 
the lovers meet, they marry (which in New Zealand seems 
to be as informal a business as seduction is elsewhere), and 
set off to the tribe of the heroine’s mother. On the way 
they receive intelligence that the lady’s father, Tangi Moana, 
“The Wailing Sea,” has quarrelled with the priest, and is 
prepared to sanction the match, so they wander home through 
the strange country round Lake Mahana. On their arrival 
they find the priest has stirred up a coalition against Tangs 
Moana, who is attacked in his island fort, and, though mor- 
tally wounded, gains the victory by the help of Ranolf’s 
revolver. The battle is capitally described, after Mr. Domett 
has protested through six pages that fighting among savages 
cannot be so poetical as the civilised warfare of Welling- 
ton and Nelson and other British heroes. After the death 
of Tangi a new complication arises. Ranolf begins to pine 
for books, while he shrinks from the obvious embarrassments 
of taking a savage wife to England; Amohia chooses to 
assume that he is pining for English girls, so she resolves 
to prove her love for him by surrendering herself voluntarily 
to the chief of a new coalition, which the sorcerer has egged 
on to secure her hand, and, in case of presumable resistance, 
to demolish her tribe and her husband. On her way to the 
sacrifice she meets the sorcerer, who makes an unsuccessful 
attempt to arrest her, and is swallowed up in a pool of 
pitch. She falls into a river, and is supposed to be drowned, 
and on her revival is detained by the chief of the village 
where she has been nursed, who wishes to have the merit 
of surrendering her to his lord-paramount, the chief of the 
coalition. Here she meets Ranolf, who is in despair at 
losing her, and is waiting for a passage to England. Her 
escape is easily arranged, and we take leave of them making 
love on the voyage, but the author will not let us go without 
some final moralising on the effects which his experience 
must have produced on the hero’s character. 

The best and most original parts of the book are the 
descriptions of New Zealand scenery (the manners and 
mythology, though cleverly managed, are done at second 
hand), and the purely idyllic passages. We give a speci 


‘men of the latter, not as the prettiest but as the easiest 


to isolate :— 
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“« The kisses prest with youthful passion 
On Amohia’s cheek were not alone 
The first those lips from one she loved had known— 
They were the first she ever felt at all! 
A novel mode, a strange too fervent fashion, 
Of salutation or caressing this ! 
What aid, what safeguard to her side to call 
This subtle soft assailant to repel, 
This cunning and insidious foe—a kiss ! 
Was it not thrice too vapor, 8 Might not well 
This meeting of the lips and breath appear 
Spirit to spirit, soul to soul, to bring 
Too dangerously close—too fondly near ? 
Through joining lips seemed heart to heart to cling, 
And had not breath and spirit but one name— 
In hers as many a rougher tongue the same?” 
It is a pity that an author who can write so well should have 
spoilt what might have been a really beautiful poem, by trying 
to pour all the thought and experience of a lifetime into it. 
The title-page of the volume of poems by the author 
of Paul Ferroll reminds us that the Quarterly Review in 
1840 committed itself to the belief that the nine poems, 
which were all Mrs. Archer Clive had yet published, con- 
tained stanzas “ worthy of any one of our greatest poets in 
his happiest moments.” Certainly we are more struck with 
the quality of the writer’s talent than with its quantity, and 
yet this quality is too abstract, not to say too ghostly, to be 
really individual. The originality of the poems lies wholly 
in their intensity. There is nothing uncommon about the 
style, which never emancipates itself from the conventional 
range of the better class of album verses. There is nothing 
uncommon about the topics. We are all familiar with the 
certainty that the young will be old if they live long enough, 
with the hope that death may be the gate of a new life, and 
reunite parted friends. The thoughts are common even 
when the writer gets hold of such an out-of-the-way subject 
as the death of Cancellor, whom Mr. Hopley conscientiously 
went on beating as recommended by Locke, but unluckily the 
boy died under the treatment before it had subdued his half 
stupid, half vicious obstinacy. Any modern writer taking up 
such a subject would turn from the horror to the psycho- 
logical curiosity, but “‘V.” fastens upon one corner of the 
horror and keeps to it. She dilates upon the thought how 
shocked the poor lad’s mother must have been to think she 
was comfortably in bed while it was happening. The poem 
is not one of V.’s best; but even here one half-stanza is 
unmistakably powerful and strange— 
** Next morn an hireling did the first kind deed, 
And wiped the face no longer his but its.” 
And this is V.’s peculiar distinction to be so powerful as to 
be strange without ceasing to be obvious ; she sees nothing 
which other people do not see, but she cares with all the 
strength of a proud, passionate nature about things that 
other people seldom care about. Anybody who read in the 
paper that a hundred and fifty invitations were sent for a 
Queen’s ball for people who had died since the last could 
have guessed that some ghosts might have accepted the 
invitation to see if their daughters or sweethearts or brothers 
temembered them. Yet the Queen's Ball is a genuine and 
remarkable poem, because the writer expends so much deep 
and sustained feeling upon her hypothetical ghosts that we 
hardly miss the dry recherché subtleties which Miss Rossetti, 
for instance, would have invented for said ghosts to think. 
It is the intensity of realisation which makes Zhe Grave 
solemn instead of rhetorical, not to say theatrical. The 
silence of the grave is a common thought, but this is not a 
common stanza— 
** Around me stretched the slumbers of the dead, 
Whereof the silence ached upon mine ear ; 
More and more noiseless did I make my tread, 
And yet its echoes chilled my heart with fear.” 





In the later poems there is at least one instance where the 
writer’s singular personality has clothed itself in something 
like the inventive prettiness which we expect from all the 
readers of the Laureate. The following stanzas close a 
poem on Old Age :— 
‘* And once or twice in age there shines 
Brief gladness, as when winter weaves 


In frosty days o’er naked trees 
A sudden splendour of white leaves, 


‘* The past revives, and thoughts return 
Which kindled once the youthful breast ; 
They light us, though no more they burn, 
Then turn to grey and are at rest.” 


Both metaphors are beautiful, and beautiful as they are, their 
value is increased by the plain sobriety of what goes before. 
It is curious, perhaps, that so abnormal a nature should 
be so eagerly submissive to traditional beliefs; the only 
approach to a cry of revolt is the feverish prayer for death 
at once sudden and triumphant, which forms the substance 
of the lines written in health. Perhaps it may explain 
this submission if we remember that mental intensity does 
not always imply mental activity, and that the author of 
Paul Ferroll has certainly written very little. Perhaps, too, 
this submission is one condition of the sustained quietness 
to which so much of the power and the horror of that 
singular tale is due. G. A. Stmcox, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The German papers contain interesting accounts of the last 
illness, death, and funeral of Ludwig Feuerbach (on whose place 
in modern speculation we had some remarks not long since). 
The aged philosopher had been seriously impaired in his facul- 
ties since his first stroke in 1867, and had almost entirely lost 
his power of speech since the second, a few months ago. On 
the evening of September 2nd, he was enjoying the sunset 
from the verandah of his house at Niirnberg, with the members 
of his family and a Russian visitor, and was immediately 
afterwards taken with bronchitis, which ended fatally on the 
morning of the 13th. An immense concourse attended his 
funeral at the famous cemetery of St. John, and many speeches 
were pronounced. The occasion was taken for a demonstration 
on the part of the Socialist Democrats of the Section Fiirth 
and Section Niirnberg, who marched to the funeral five hundred 
strong, bearing red flags ; their leader, Herr Memminger, after 
the official oration had been delivered by Herr Scholl, coming 
forward to lay a wreath upon the grave in the name of Herren 
Marx, Jacoby, Bebel, Liebknecht, and the socialist and re- 
publican party in general. 


The fifth number of Za Crénica de los Cervantistas contains 
an article by the editor on “ Cervantes in Toledo.”—Don N. 
Diaz Benjumea, chief of the school of “ spiritual” interpreters of 
Don Quixote, writes from London giving news of the progress 
of anew English translation, spoken of, as we have reason to 
know, too favourably as being “very far advanced.”—The 
eminent pcapean apes Pardo de Figueroa, who chooses to 
wear the thin mask of M. Droap, contributes another “ Epistola 
Droapiana.”—Sefior Barrera defends his opinion of the genuine- 
ness of a tract usually attributed to Cervantes, though published 
without his name, containing a narrative of the festivities at 
Valladolid on the occasion of the birth of Philip IV. in 1605. 
—Don Manuel Cerda continues his bibliography of Cervantes’ 
works ; and Father Sbarbi his astonishing Leen proving the 
author of Don Quixote to have been a sound theologian. 


Friedrich Bodenstedt, whose Lieder des Mirza Schaffy have 
already passed through forty-one editions, has just published 
his first novel, Das Herrenhaus im Eschenwalde, which is ex- 
pected to have as much vogue as the shorter tales published last 
year under the title, 4s deutschen Gauen. 
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The 2oth of October will be the two hundredth aniversary of 
the birth of the great compiler, Lodovico Antonio Muratori. The 
firm of Zanichelli in Bologna announce their intention to com- 
memorate this date with a volume of documents and original 
pieces—Scritti inediti di L. A. Muratori—prepared with the 
collaboration of various scholars. The volume will be divided 
into two s: the first will contain contemporary documents, 
-edited by Cesare Foucard, in illustration of Muratori’s career 
as archivist, librarian, and court councillor; the Zreatise of 
Moral Philosophy for the use of the Prince, edited by Professor 
Galassini, a set of letters to Cardinal Quirini on the restriction 
-of festival expenses, and some more miscellaneous letters ;—the 
second, an Autobiography, addressed to Giovanni Antico de’ 
Conti di Porcia, and a Catalogue of the bard’s Archives. 


There are some important English announcements for the 
ensuing season. Mr. Tennyson will finally complete his Arthurian 
cycle with an Idyll of Gareth, to be published in a volume to- 
gether with Zhe Last Tournament. Mr. Morris’s poem of Love 
zs Enough, which has been written some time, and was to have 
awaited the completion of a set of designs and illustrations by 
the author and Mr. E. Burne Jones, is now, we understand, to 
anticipate these embellishments in a plain edition already in the 
press. Lord Lytton announces a novel of society and reflection, 
ander the title Kenelm Chillingly. 





Art. 
ART NOTES. 


A fine portrait of Eugéne Delacroix, painted by himself, has 
been hung in that gallery of the Louvre which is appropriated 
to works of the modern French school. The painting in 
‘question is a vigorous but rather slight piece of work, and 
appears to belong to that period of the artist’s life in which he 
was in the fullest exercise of his powers, and comparatively. 
simple in the methods he employed. He bequeathed the 


picture to his servant, Mle Leguillon, who in her turn has- 


Dequeathed it to the museum of the Louvre. 


M. Hector Horeau, one of the most distinguished amongst 
‘modern French architects, has just been carried off by death. 
M. Horeau was born at Versailles on October 4, 1801. In 
1850, he competed for the Crystal Palace; but although his 
‘design was selected from amongst two hundred and forty-five 
others contributed by artists of all nations, and although it 
received the first medal, it was set aside for that of Sir Joseph 
Paxton, who was strongly supported by Prince Albert and the 
great engineer Stephenson. 


On August 11, Friedrich Eggers, Dr. Phil. and Professor of 
Art-history at the Royal Academy of Berlin, died in that me 
After the death of Kugler, Dr. Eggers conducted the Deutsche 
Kunsiblait up to the date of its extinction, 


Count von Usedom has recently entered on his office of 
‘General-Director of the Royal Museum of Berlin. Dr. Ernst 
Curtius has been named Director of the Museum of Antiquities ; 
and Dr. W. Bode as Directorial Assistant to the Galleries of 
Sculpture and Painting. Professor Springer has been called to 
the University of Leipzig, to fill the newly created chair of 
middle-age and modern art-history. Professor Springer was 
‘but recently nominated to Strassburg from Bonn. 


Signor Demetrio Salazaro communicates, in a letter to the editor 
of the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, two interesting discoveries 
which have been lately made in the library of the Naples National 
Museum. The first is that of a 7rattato della Miniatura of the 
fourth century, a treatise on the technic of miniature-painting 
at that time, on the preparation of the colours, on the employ- 
ment of gold, &c., which has never been published nor even 
inscribed in any catalogue. The second find is a portrait of 
Desiderius, afterwards Pope Victor III., which occurs in a 





Montecassino MS. Judging from the importance of the portrait 
and the style of the drawing, Signor Salazaro is inclined to 
consider it the work of Leone Amalfitano, the originator of 
another Codex of Montecassino, in which a similar portrait is 
found. The zealous inspector of antiquities expresses a ho 
that he may speedily be able to publish the treatise, and = 
announces that the portrait will be reproduced in his intended 
work on South Italian antiquities from the fourth to the 
thirteenth century. 


The example set by the town-council of Niirnberg in com- 
mencing the wholesale destruction of the historical monuments 
of the city has not been without its result. Inspired by a like 
ardour, some unknown person or persons have been going about 
destroying whatever lay handy to their reach. First one of the 
stone oxen on the Fleischbriicke had its horns knocked off, next 
the figure of God the Father on the Moritzcapelle was muti- 
lated, and now the ironwork which protected Rauch’s statue of 
Diirer has been torn down and partially carried away. A 
bystander of the poorest class, seeing two civic dignitaries gazing 
curiously at the wreck, gave vent to his feelings with “ Va, der 
macht’s eben dem Magistrat nach, die reissen ja auch Alles 
ein!” <ginmtarembangy 
The Milan Exhibition, opened August 26 (see Academy, 
vol. iii. p. 327), is divided into two parts: one represents the 
modern, the other the earlier Italian school. Something over 
five hundred artists have contributed to the division of modern 
Italian painting and sculpture. The division for earlier work is 
devoted especially to the epoch of Lionardo da Vinci, in honour 
of the erection of his memorial. The gallery of paintings con- 
tains about two hundred and fifty works of the chief and most 
interesting masters of the old Lombard school, such as Man- 
tegna, Luini, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Beltraffio, &c. Works of 
sculpture, goldsmith’s work, woodcarving, all of the same age, 
abound ; a special place is also provided for Agostino Busti’s 
monument to Gaston de Foix. 


A descriptive catalogue of the contents of the Griine Gewolbe 
has now been given to the public by Dr. J. G. Th. Griisse, the 
director of the Griine Gewolbe. 


The Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst for September 6 con- 
tains—an article on Eduard von Gebhardt, one of the most 
distinguished pupils of the Diisseldorf school, by Bruno Meyer. 
The article is accompanied by an engraving of von Gebhardt’s 
painting, “ Die Erweckung von Jairi Téchterlein,” painted in 
1864.—Von Engelmann concludes his series of valuable notices 
of the last excavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum.—R. Zim- 
mermann writes a short notice, but much to the point, on Neue 
Schriften tiber Aesthetik.—Dr. Thausing reviews Arnold’s recent 
publication, Das Werk von Georg Christian Wilder.—The 
present number is distinguished by containing various proofs of 
wood-engravings from the catalogue of the Ornamentstich- 
sammlung of the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry. One 
example after Jobst Amman is remarkably spirited and artistic. 
An etching after Tintoretto by Unger also deserves notice. As 
a piece of translation it is admirable. 


The number for the 31st August of the Fahrbiicher fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft commences with an essay by Professor F. Piper 
on the subject of Maria als Thron Salomo’s. Professor Piper’s 
original intention in writing the paper was simply to furnish a 
descriptive comment on a picture in the Christian Museum of 
the Berlin University to the catalogue of the collection. He 
enters upon a very elaborate and careful investigation of the 
symbol, of the various modifications in its treatment, and of the 
signification of the different and varying accessories. Having 
found in Christ the true Solomon, and addressed his mother, 
“ Ave veri Salomonis mater,” the next step was to find in the com- 
ponent parts of Solomon’s throne foreshadowings of the virtues 
of the Virgin. Then Peter Damien, preaching on the birth of the 
Virgin, points out that she is herself that marvellous throne ; the 
ivory betokens her maiden modesty, the gold the Godhead by 
which she is overshadowed ; the two lions at the elbows are the 
Archangel Gabriel and St. John the Evangelist, and the twelve 
lions of the steps are the Twelve Apostles. Professor Piper gives 
a plan of the picture to which we owe his interesting paper.— 
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Dr. Ed. Dobbert contributes a few remarks on the treatment of 
the Last Supper in Byzantine art—Wilhelm Schmidt sends 
notes on Holbein’s portrait of himself, in the Uffizi at Florence, 
and on Nicolaus von Neufchatel—Dr. A. von Zahn writes on 
the Ergebnisse der Holbein-Ausstellung su Dresden. Ina 
note he gives a communication made to him by Professor 
Fechner, of Leipzig, after the essay was in print, which may 
possibly prove of importance by making fast one more link in 
the pedigree of the Darmstadt Madonna. Herr Ernst Benedict 
Kjetz, an artist who resided long in France, writes to Professor 
Fechner from Ziirich, 7th August 1872: “M. [Pierre] Erard, 
the pianoforte manufacturer, now dead, showed me in his chateau 
La Muette at Passy, which belonged to Marie Antoinette, the 
gallery which his uncle (Sebastian), the founder of the business, 
had had built expressly for his fine collection of pictures, in 
which still hung only a few but good old paintings. He ex- 
pressed his sorrow that this collection, after his uncle’s death 
without children, had to be sold on account of the heirs, and 
amongst others a Holbein Madonna, which was in no wise 
behind the famous Dresden one.” Waagen mentions that Spon- 
tini obtained the Darmstadt picture for Prince Wilhelm through 
his brother-in-law Delahante, and it is a significant fact that 
Spontini’s wife was a sister of Pierre Erard. But there are some 
dates to be set straight. Sebastian Erard, at whose death the 
picture should have changed hands, died in 1831, and according 
to Waagen in 1822 the Madonna had already arrived in Berlin. 
Possibly M. Pierre Krard may be in error as to the time at 
which his family parted with their Holbein.—Albert Jahn has 
some interesting notes on the sketchbooks of three Renaissance 
masters, in which he draws attention to the rich fund of materials 
lying unexplored in the library at Siena—A paper by Georg 
Dehio, on the Theodoric statue at Aachen, concludes the number. 





New Publications. 
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Milano: E. Treves. 
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noverschen. Hannover: Helwing’sche Hofbuchhandlung. 
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Theology. 


The Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel 
considered in reference to the Contents of the Gospel itself. 
A Critical Essay by William Sanday, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Macmillan and Co. 


In this essay, which has been already commended to the 
notice of the readers of the Academy (vol. iii. pp. 167, f.), 
Mr. Sanday has examined in detail the contents of the 
Fourth Gospel with the object of determining from internal 
evidence the authorship and the historical character of the 
record. For carrying out this purpose he has submitted 
the whole Gospel to an elaborate analysis, and discussed with 
exhaustive care the various details which affect his enquiry as 
they present themselves. This critical investigation of the 
Gospel occupies the first seventeen chapters of the essay. 
The three remaining chapters deal with the Current Argu- 
ments against the Genuineness of the Gospel (xviii.), the Sum- 
mary Proof of the Genuineness of the Gospel (xix.), and the 
Hypothesis of Mediate Johannean Authorship (xx.). 


Memorials of Twickenham, Parochial and - 





The general conclusion at which Mr. Sanday arrives is 
the only one, as we believe, to which a complete, impartial, 
open-hearted examination of the Gospel, as a whole, such as. 
Mr. Sanday has set before the English reader, can lead, that 
“the Gospel is the work of the Apostle, the son of Zebedee ;” 
that “it is the record of an eye-witness of the life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ;” and that “its historical character is such 
as under the circumstances might be expected;” “ it needs” 
(Mr. Sanday adds) “no adventitious commendation to make it 
higher.” But to obtain this conclusion from internal evidence, 
it is necessary that the enquiry should be free; and it is ob- 
vious that no critical examination of the Gospel can be free 
which starts with the assumption that the Resurrection (for 
example) is a myth and nota fact. In such a case the critic 
has to account for the appearance of phenomena in the narra- 
tive which are inconsistent with historical truth ; and this as- 
sumption, which is generally made tacitly, produces a pro- 
blem so different from that which is ostensibly put forward in 
the criticism of the life of Christ that nothing but error can 
arise from confusing the two together. ‘To conduct an 
investigation into the worth of a record after predetermining 
either avowedly or by implication that an essential part of 
its contents must be legendary is to beg the question in 
debate. ‘The attitude proper to an enquiry. . . when the 
exact value of the historical evidence is the point at issue, 
will be” (as Mr. Sanday most justly observes, p. 48) “to 
assume provisionally that miracles are credible” (comp. 
p. 126, note; p. 271, note). 

This necessary assumption, however, is the only one 
which Mr. Sanday makes; and even those who refuse to 
grant it will acknowledge the perfect truthfulness, candour, 
and sobriety, with which he takes account of the separate 
difficulties of each miraculous narrative. If the difficulties 
appear in his analysis to be less than they are commonly 
held to be, it is simply because they are not picked out and 
grouped together, but left as parts of an organic whole. 
Nothing is slurred over or extenuated, but the grounds of 
objection naturally assume their true proportion when they 
are regarded in connection with all the phenomena of the 
Gospel (see pp. 163, f.; 295, f.; 302, f.). The greatest merit 
of Mr. Sanday, and there can scarcely be a greater, is indeed 
this: that he brings before the student the many-sided cha- 
racter of the record with calm and patient exposition ; that 
he points out its spiritual affinities with particular forms. 
of thought and a definite crisis of national development ; 
that he brings back the attention from isolated points to 
the general scope of the entire history; that he treats the- 
author as a living man, and the events which he describes as. 
actual events, reflecting in countless subtle ways the in- 
fluences of an age and place rich beyond all others in the 
elements of an intense and manifold yet transitory religious 
life. Thus, for instance, he traces out with singular skill 
the relation of the current Messianic idea to the progress of 
the work of Christ as depicted by St. John. “It is almost 
superfluous,” he remarks—and the observation may be ex- 
tended to St. John’s portraiture of Judaism throughout—‘“to. 
point out how difficult, how impossible, it would have been. 
for a writer wholly ad extra to throw himself into the midst 
of these hopes and feelings, and to reproduce them, not 
as if they were something new that he had learnt, but as 
~ of an atmosphere that he had himself once breathed” 

p. 124). 

But the question of real difficulty in the Gospel of St. John 
is not that of authorship, nor yet of the truth of the facts. 
which it relates, but of the essential authenticity of the dis- 
courses of the Lord contained in it. On this question 
Mr. Sanday decides that ‘‘ the discourses must have under- 
gone a sensible modification in the mind of the Apostle 
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before came to be written down” (p. 73); that they 
“ are deeply tinged with the individuality of the Evangelist ” 
(p..128); that “what is presented as a single discourse is 
probably. made up of the fragments of several fused together 
and .transmuted in the mind and memory of the Apostle” 
(p. 114) ; that “it had become impossible for the Apostle to 
separate the subjective and objective elements in his own 
mind” (p. 141); that “the discourses are all no doubt 
repeated under the impression that they represent what 
was actually spoken ;” but that “it is impossible for an 
active mind to retain the exact recollection of words over a 
space of perhaps fifty years” (p. 222, comp. p. 300); while 
still “ they are not so far subjective as that they cannot have 
been written by an ear-witness and an apostle, or so as 
essentially to misrepresent the originals of which they are 
the reproduction ” (p. 275). 

drawing these conclusions, we venture to think that 
Mr. Sanday has not given sufficient weight to several con- 
siderations which tend to modify them very greatly. It 
is at the outset unlikely, as a mental phenomenon, that 
the memory of the Evangelist should have preserved with 
intense vividness the minutest circumstances of action, and 
then at once have failed in the reproduction of words which 
were bound up with the facts. Moreover, if we once admit 
that the Gospel lives in an atmosphere of miracle, there can 
be no difficulty in believing that the natural powers of 
St. John were quickened to enable him to fulfil his work. 
It may also be added that it is a perfectly gratuitous as- 
sumption (though it seems to be universally current) that 
the discourses in St. John’s Gospel were put together or com- 
mitted to writing later than the discourses in the Synoptists. 
So much is clear from the whole structure of St. John’s 
narrative that it represents oral teaching which he had long 
addressed to a circle of believers (this explains the comments, 
ili. 16-21 ; 31-36, on the discourses which precede them), 
just as the public oral teaching of the Apostles generally was 
unquestionably the ultimate basis of the Synoptic narratives. 
There is then nothing improbable in the supposition that the 
two cycles of teaching began to take shape from the first esta- 
blishment of the Church (see v. 2, éoriv) ; and if it were so, 
it is evident that one would have a wide and open currency, 
while the other would be kept within very narrow limits, and 
circulated only under something of reserve, and not shaped 
into a gospel till the very close of the apostolic age. But 
not to insist on this conjecture, which is at least as plausible 
as the popular opinion, there are several features in the 
Johannean discourses themselves which require to be 
brought into prominence before they can be rightly under- 
stood. They are compressed, often discontinuous, and at 
once (by a strange paradox) most specific and most uni- 
versal, 

The record of a living controversy is like the record of a 
battle. It is no more necessary to reproduce all the words 
spoken in the one than it is to describe all the incidents in 
the other, in order to give a true account of it. Noone 
probably, supposes that St. John has preserved all the words 
which the Lord spoke on the occasions described in chapters 
V.=vull. It is enough if the selection of utterances which he 
has given conveys (as we believe it does) a perfect record of 
that aspect of the discourses which the Evangelist designed 
to portray. There is often need of the greatest patience 
and of the most watchful criticism to observe and follow the 
thread of thought which was (no doubt) fully developed in 
the spoken discourse. Such (to take one instance) is the 
ongin of the difficulty in viii. 13, 14. In the same way, we 
find implied or explicit reference to unrecorded conversations 
which were present to the mind of the Evangelist, and pro- 
bably were familiar to his first hearers. Thus, for example, 
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some ‘earlier discussion on Isaiah liii. (and what could be 
more natural?) seems to have given occasion to the words 
of the Baptist, i. 29 (comp. pp. 40, ff.). 

A sense of the discontinuity of the discourse is even 
more necessary to the right understanding of them tn many 
cases than a sense of their compression. It happens fre- 
quently that the interlocutors are changed, that questions or 
objections are passed over silently, that even the scene is 
altered, while, on a superficial view, nothing of all this 
is apparent. In viii. 30 ; 32, ff., the change of tone depends 
upon a distinction in the character of the audience, which 
even Mr. Sanday overlooks (p. 155). Out of the “ many: 
who believed on Him” (éricrevoar <is airév) a special group 
are taken—“ the Jews who believed Him” (oi remurreuxdres. 
air@ “lovdain). In the body of the new disciples there were. 
representatives of the degenerate hierarchy who admitted 
the claims of Jesus to be Messiah as true, and yet inter- 
preted His office according to their own false views wilfully 
and persistently. St. John’s use of the term “ Jews,” and 
the change in the construction of the verb, emphasize the 
transition, and when it is recognised, the general difficulties 
of the discourse which follows disappear. But the sixth 
chapter furnishes the most remarkable illustration of this 
phenomenon. Mr. Sanday, following the commentators, 
speaks of the teaching of the Lord contained in it as 
a long discourse, “addressed . . . to a mixed audience 
in the synagogue at Capernaum.” A closer study of the 
record will show, as it seems, that there are three distinct 
audiences (or rather four), three distinct types of discourse, 
and certainly two distinct scenes. It is quite inconceivable 
that the Galilean crowd (verses 22, ff.) found the Lord in the 
synagogue (verse 59), and that the first animated dialogue 
(verses 26-35) took place there. Again, there is no mention 
of “the Jews” till verse 41, though they reappear in verse 52. 
Nothing, then, can be clearer than that “the Jews ” are spe- 
cifically distinct (as elsewhere in St. John) from “the mul- 
titude” (verse 24).* The “disciples” appear to have formed 2 
third group, who are specially addressed (verses 37-40) ; for 
it will be observed that the objectors in verse 41 go back to 
verse 35, and take no notice of the more explicit claims 
advanced by Christ in the verses which follow. It must be 
sufficient now simply to indicate these constituent elements 
of the great discourses of this chapter, which really present 
specimens of (1) the Galilean teaching, (2) the controversial 
teaching with “ the Jews,” and (3) the fuller revelations to the 
disciples. Thus it is that this Galilean narrative, so far from 
telling against the belief that the peculiarities of the dis- 
courses of the Lord recorded by St. John depend on the 
circumstances of their delivery, really confirms the belief in 
a most unexpected manner. 

This result would be further strengthened if it were 
possible now to show the individuality even of the open con- 
troversies of the Lord in St. John’s Gospel, which places 
them in a peculiar category. This point, however, must be 
reserved for another occasion; but one subject still calls 
for notice, where there is less room for difference of opinion. 

There can be no doubt that a critical determination of 
the evangelic texts must precede the critical interpretation 
of them; and nothing is more surprising than the per- 
functory method in which scholars, who spare no pains in 
dissecting a text, prepare the subject for their experiments, 
A question of reading, if it happens to be noticed, is treated 
as if it were an isolated fact, and disposed of either by a 
mechanical calculation, in which authorities are supposed 
to have constant (numerical?) values, or by an autocratic 
judgment on “ internal evidence.” Mr. Sanday has not yet, 





* It is characteristic of Prof. Maurice that he notices and rightly insists on this 
distinction (The Gospel of St. Fohn, pp. x82, f.). 
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as he modestly confesses, given time to textual criticism. 
This is, perhaps, a defect of secondary importance in the 
present work, but to attempt to deal with the Synoptists (as 
we trust he will do) without a clear perception of the 
affinities of the chief authorities and of their cumulative 
value in different groupings would be little short of courting 
failure. A single example furnished by the present essay 
will suffice to make this clear. The omission of the words 
“neither the Son” in Matthew xxiv. 36, as compared with 
Mark xiii. 32, is quoted in passing (p. 19) as one of “ the 
principal instances of alterations” [in the common ground- 
work of the first three Gospels] “made from dogmatic 
grounds.” Now, whatever may have been the cause of the 
omission of the words in the later copies, there can be no 
doubt that they were found in the original Greek text of 
St. Matthew. (Comp. also the false reading of Mark xi. 9, 
given on p. 194; and the remark on Luke xxiv. 12, p. 259.) 
But even in St. John, Mr. Sanday wavers, or, in our judg- 
ment, errs, as to readings which are of more or less im- 
ortance. Thus, in iii. 25 he adopts silently the reading 
Lovdaiwy (p. 85), and consequently misses the vivid par- 
ticularity of the singular “Iovdaéov, which is certainly right ; 
in vi. 9 he makes a point of é, which is no less certainly 
spurious ; in xiii. 2 an internal consideration is allowed to 
Gutweigh the decisive ancient authority for ywopevov ; and 
though the reading in xviii. 24 may, in the opinion of some, 
be made uncertain by other arguments, it is quite impossible 
for any one who has studied the combinations of authorities 
through a few chapters of St. John to say that “ there 
appears to be a nearly even balance of authorities for otv 
and against it” (p. 244). 

If we have thus frankly indicated some points on which 
we feel constrained to differ from Mr. Sanday, we trust that 
he will see in our remarks only a sign of the deep interest 
and pleasure with which we have read his book. The essay 
is not only most valuable in itself, but full of promise for the 
future. Mr. Sanday has proposed to himself a work for a 
lifetime (preface, p. viii) ; and we heartily desire that he 
may be enabled to execute the plan which he has sketched 
out with the calm, manysided, reverent labour, with the 
subtlety and sympathy of thought, with the grace and clear- 
ness of style of which he has given us the first-fruits. The 
criticism of the Bible has suffered grievously from haste 


under the guise of candour; but even when Mr. Sanday’s: 


conclusions differ from our own on grave points, we feel that 
what he has written will in the end be of good service to 
the Truth, which we have alike at heart. We are at 
present only on the outskirts of the knowledge of Holy 
Scripture, and yet we can perceive that the apostolic writings 
have a message to our own age, which only needs an inter- 
preter that it may satisfy our doubts and aspirations. 
B, F. WEstTcort, 





Le Christianisme et ses Origines. 


Premiére partie : L’Hellénisme. 
Par Ernest Havet. 


Paris : Michel Lévy Fréres, 1871. 

M. Haver is best known by his edition (1852) of Pascal’s 
ensées, rearranging and annotating the text recovered by 
M. Faugtre, and by an article on M. Renan’s Vie de Jésus 
in the Revue des deux Mondes, published separately under 
the title /ésus dans Histoire (1863). In the present 
volumes, which, he wishes his countrymen to observe, were 
all but ready before the war, he republishes a series of papers 
which appeared in the Revue moderne and the Revue contem- 
poraine from 1867 to 1869 (vol. i. p. xliv). They exhibit 
the Pagan element in the sources from which M. Havet 
holds Christianity to be derived, and there is to be another 
part exhibiting the Jewish element : it will probably (i. p. xv) 





bear the second title, Ancien et Nouveau Testament. The 
work will then be complete; for in spite of the principal 
title, which seems to owe its precise form to the necessity 
of avoiding a title employed by M. Renan, there is to be no 
division dealing with Christianity irrespectively of its sources. 
This is chiefly to be regretted on account of the clearer and 
fuller view of Christianity in germ which would have been 
gained by a more first-hand study of it as developed : other- 
wise the plan is not so defective as might be supposed ; for 
the real subject of these two volumes is independent of all 
question as to what Christianity is, and would be most 
accurately stated without using the word at all, as the 
detailed answer to the question—How much of the theology, 
religion, and morality, of Western civilisation existed less 
developed in it before the preaching of Christ? The author 
would probably accept this account of his programme, but he 
does not always adhere to it; a strict adherence to it would 
have excluded much that should rather be classed as Pa- 
ganism in Christianity than as Christianity in Paganism, and 
would have cleared his pages of a number of coincidences 
between the language of the poets and philosophers and the 
language of the Bible or the “ Catechism.” We should have 
missed some epigrammatic points, but have been spared 
much irrelevant matter. 

The subject is not new, and M. Havet does not profess to 
have much that is new to say about it. At one place 
(i. p. xxix) he is so modest as to represent his work as a 
classified collection of materials. But this does no justice 
to his generally picturesque style, to his well managed 
transitions and connections, to much thoughtful criticism, 
and to the warm, if not exactly wide, sympathies which 
keep the reader in the world of men and not in a world of 
books. His plan is best explained when he says (i. 4, 
compare p. 244) that the grand impression of an education 
of humanity, which a few powerful writers have conveyed 
in large outlines, he hopes to complete and deepen in his 
readers by fulness and richness of detail. The general 
effect approaches that of Mr. Lecky’s books. 

Unfortunately M. Havet is obliged to confess (i. p. xl) that 
he has hardly used any foreign works not translated. “J'ai 
‘souvent souffert,” he adds, “de cette ignorance”: yet he 
hardly seems to see how serious the confession is ; especially 
as the exception in favour of translated books is very scantily 
represented among his authorities, and his “ langues étran- 
geres ” turn out to include modern Latin, at least when not 
written by Frenchmen. This being so, the reader will 
not be surprised that the treatment of the pre-Socratic 
philosophy is slight almost to frivolity (i. 29, 43, 99); oF 
that such a question as that of Socrates’ belief in immortality 
is discussed with what can only be called naiveté (i. 146, 
377); or that the Xenophontean Afo/ogy is without dis- 
cussion cited about as freely as Plato’s, and employed to 
correct the testimony of Xenophon’s Memoirs (i. 147, 377) 3 
or that Plato is made without misgiving the author of a 
coherent system of philosophy (i. 203, and chapter vii. 
generally) ; or that the Neopythagoreans are barely touched 
upon (il. 142, 234). Perhaps these latter will be handled 
episodically in the Jewish division. Meanwhile it must be 
said that there is not too much about the old Pythagoreans, 
nor much too much about the Eleusinian mysteries (though, 
as usual, these are too freely used as representing the 
mysteries generally), and very little about Oriental influ- 
ences. Only, these things would occupy their proper places 
still more accurately if the influence of Delphi, which lies 
on the face of history, had been more conspicuous in the 
book. 

Of the above deficiencies the slight treatment of the pre- 
Socratic philosophy is not in itself the most important; but 
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it is the most significant, for it is the first serious symptom 
that the exposition is to be far too exclusively ethical. Now 
there is much in Christianity which cannot be brought 
under the widest definition of ethics. If Diogenes Laértius 
or any ancient historian or critic of philosophy had written 
of St. Paul, he would have been obliged to deal with a large 
part of the apostle’s doctrine under the head of physics. It 
is, therefore, needless to point out in detail how an examina- 
tion of the sources of Christianity must suffer directly from 
such a narrowing of the field. But indirectly this one-sided 
treatment is connected with something which goes deeper, 
the excessive value M. Havet attaches to the negative or 
destructive operation of philosophic progress. He actually 
believes (i. 121) that if “such men as Diagoras” (whom he 
seems to take for a philosopher because he is proverbial 
as an atheist) could have had their own way, a sound edifice 
of morals, politics, and science might have been established 
in the fifth century before Christ ; only the gods were too 
strong for us. He says himself (i. 138) that their strength 
was reinforced by a moral reaction against the license which 
had been encouraged by destructive criticism, and he knows 
how to illustrate very happily (i. 351) the natural horror of 
a theological vacuum. But he does not seem to recognise 
that unless the unrealities of superstition are replaced by 
real knowledge, the void is prematurely created. Nothing 
would have enforced this truth more effectually than a con- 
ception of the subject wide enough to embrace its more 
scientific branches. 

At the same time the whole work is written in a polemical 
spirit, which is the more active cause of this over-valuing of 
merely destructive work. M. Havet writes the history of 
theology and religion from a point of view which is certainly 
antitheological, and which he would not mind hearing called 
antireligious. It is quite right that a man who occupies this 
point of view should write the history of theology and reli- 
gion from it: but the historian ought to sympathize with 
the theological and religious spirit more than M. Havet does. 
He has formed his own notion of God, and, without the 
excuse of believing in its reality, measures by it any theology 
which comes in his way. If a notion of God does not include 
for instance a supernatural power of entering into and taking 
up, as it were, into himself the misery of mankind, it is nota 
good instrument for dealing impartially with those who suppose 
themselves to apprehend God under that aspect among others. 
The most conspicuous instance of M. Havet’s unsympa- 
thetic treatment of theology (i. 166, on Rousseau’s contrast 
of the death of Jesus with the death of Socrates) would take 
too long to examine in detail, but it is agreeable to observe 
that it is also a conspicuous instance of his ready appre- 
ciation of spiritual greatness as soon as he is allowed to 
approach it on the level of humanity. Yet his want of 
historical sympathy extends further. He has little sense of 
the spontaneous play of thought and curiosity. He cannot 
imagine that the paradoxes of Zeno, Protagoras, and Pyrrho, 
could have had any aim short of undermining Olympus. 
Generally he seems too fond of attributing an arritre-pensée 
to the earlier thinkers: not the esoteric doctrine which a 
venerable school of interpretation attributed to them, but 
something more like the well-bred reticences of modern 
unbelievers. He does not give Socrates credit, much less 
Plato, for believing in the existence of the gods. On the 
other hand, Diagoras having denied it, he resorts to an 
arbitrary anachronism to account for the audacity of the 
avowal. The passage (i. 136) is an instructive one, not 
to the student of the Hellenic sources of Christianity, but to 
the reader of M. Havet. 

It is consistent with all this that the best thing in the 
book is the force with which it brings out the religiousness 





of Greek and Roman philosophy. It is well shown how 
from the time of Socrates philosophy became constantly 
more practical, more conversant with morality, sounder in 
its morality, more the affair of all sorts and conditions of 
men, more religious, more like Christianity. Accordingly 
the second volume (for the order of exposition is chrono- 
logical) is the more valuable of the two. Otherwise M. 
Havet is happiest where he deals with literature, as in Euri- 
pides, or where problems of personal character are con- 
cerned, as in Cicero and Seneca. This cannot be said to 
be the case with his account of Socrates: and Plato seems 
somewhat to elude him. : 

If not exactly a critical writer, M. Havet seems accurate 
in details. His references are full and exact, and his trans- 
lations are generally good, if occasionally strained. He is 
less to be depended on beyond the strict limits of his sub- 
ject; as when he says (ii. 45) we have scarcely any author 
and absolutely no historian belonging to a period during 
which Polybius, if he had not begun to write about it, lived, 
acted, and observed; and less again beyond the widest 
limits his subject can be supposed to have, as when he sum- 
marily corrects Megasthenes (ii. 37) for saying that Indian 
learning was preserved by oral tradition. Quite within the 
subject however, and not unimportant, is the misleading state- 
ment that the word “salut” or sa/vation comes from the 
Stoics and not from the Bible. The Stoical sa/us, we need 
not quit M. Havet to learn (ii. 266 and elsewhere, but see 
Cicero, Zusc. iv. 10, on Chrysippus), is Aea/th ; whereas the 
salus of the Church is deliverance, owrnpia, y' shia ; inso- 
much that we read salus ex inimicis, de manu, &c. (Luke i. 
71). In general M. Havet is disposed to criticize too 
severely the moral and psychological nomenclature of the 
Bible. Sometimes what he says comes merely to this, that 
Semitic languages do not form the close compounds of 
Aryan languages. To infer that the Jews never formed the 
conception of idolatry does strange justice to ‘‘ Isaiah” at 
least. It may be feared that in the second part of the work, 
although (to judge by an interesting and powerful passage 
at the end of the preface) full justice will be done to the 
moral energy and enthusiasm of the Hebrews, their power 
of originating ideas will be limited too narrowly. 

It is hard to know what to say of M. Havet’s opinion on 
the relative importance of the Pagan and Jewish sources of 
Christianity. If we are to take him at his word in the pre- 
face (vi-vili, xiv-xvi), the Jewish and “ Galilean” elements 
effected the “ Christian revolution,” but go for next to no- 
thing in fully developed Christianity. Yet it is inconceivable 
that he should imagine he has accounted in the volumes 
before us for the vast edifice of Christian dogma, and im- 
probable that he should not think it worth accounting for. 
But until we possess the other part of the work, all discus- 
sion of the question would be out of place: and it is to be 
feared that in consequence of the author's unfortunate limita- 
tion of his subject, such discussion will be almost equally 
out of place when the work is finished. C. J. Monro. 





RECENT WORKS ON WESLEY AND WHITFIELD. 


THE works of Messrs. Tyerman, Gledstone, and Urlin, and 
Miss Wedgwood, on Wesley and Whitfield, cannot be allowed 
to pass without recognition, though the time for a critical 
estimate of the subject is perhaps still distant. Differing as 
they do in purpose and merit, they are an evidence of the 
change which has passed over the religious press in its way 
of treating a great spiritual movement. One of them, at least, 
viz. Miss Wedgwood’s, is distinguished by its freedom not only 
from the prejudices of dogmatism, but from those of a submis- 
sive discipleship. The authoress describes her work as—not a 
biography—but an “ attempt to delineate the influence of a par- 
ticular man upon his age.” In accordance with this plan, she 
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has. analysed the various influences which in her opinion con- 
tributed to mould Wesley, ¢,g, his race ; the ascetic movement 
in Oxford ; his contact with German mystics among the immi- 
grants whom he met within his American mission. She attempts 
to explain the nature of his views, the gradual development of 
his missionary plans for England, the causes: which aided and 
those which opposed their development. Her sketch is more 
slight with regard to the perfected system, and. to its influence 
indirect as well as direct. The analysis of influences may per- 
haps be challenged not so much on the ground of inaccuracy as 
of incompleteness, while the estimate of Wesley’s teaching, if 
even theologically defective, is at any rate truthful in its general 
effect. Mr. Tyerman’s Life and Times of Wesley is a work of 
far greater pretensions, but fails to satisfy even a: moderate 
literary standard. Offences against good taste are but. too 
common, and we cannot repress the wish that the book.may be 
rewritten arid abridged in a future edition. It seems in fact to 
be mainly designed for the use of the Methodist community, and 
hence it gives expression to an admiration for Wesley which 
borders sometimes on the ludicrous. Yet with a:rare-and com- 
mendable frankness it sets forth the great leader just as he'was, 
with his little failings as well as his great. virtues. Purely 
personal matters like Wesley’s falling in love and courtship are 
described with a fulness of detail which reminds one of an 
ordinary novel. Far be it from us to condemn this amusing 
particularity. There is nothing in the facts thus revealed dis- 
graceful to Wesley. They relieve the Loyola sternness which is 
usually ascribed to him; they show him to have been full of 
tenderness and feeling, capable of loving, and in fact very 
destitute of worldly wisdom. and calculating prudence. On the 
whole, with all his defects of style, Mr. Tyerman has produced 
a book of permanent value. Southey’s Zz/e, checked and cor- 
rected by R. Watson’s criticisms, must always hold its ground 
as the classical memoir, and the Ceutenary of Methodism (by 
the Rev. T. Jackson, a Wesleyan minister) as the best source 
for a general sketch of Wesley’s system; Mr. Tyerman’s work 
will always be a museum to which students will resort for its 
copious and in great part hitherto unpublished materials for the 
life of Wesley. 

Memoirs of Whitfield were few and out of print, and_Mr. Gled- 
stone (an Independent minister, we believe, at Sheffield) has 
furnished us with a full and sympathetic yet not extravagant 
picture of Wesley’s great rival. There is hardly a sentence 
which could offend even a secular reader, except one at the end 
of the volume about “ Grace, Grace, Grace’;” but Mr. Gledstone 
is doubtless right in believing that Whitfield himself would have 
regarded those few last lines as the true explanation of his life. 
The limited interest felt in Whitfield’s biography is due to the 
temporary character of his work, which was partly overshadowed 
by that of his coadjutors and rivals. It is the man, what he 
was, not what he did, which attracts us: and it is this view of 
on which M. Gledstone has succeeded in presenting to his 
readers. 

Mr. Urlin’s modest little book (Fohn Wesley's Place in Church: 
History) forms, by its pamphleteering spirit, a curious contrast 
to Miss Wedgwood’s. The object of writer is to exhibit 
Wesley as a.high-churchman, and to produce the impression 
that Methodists would fulfil the designs of their founder by 
reuniting with the church. He certainly contributes some in- 
teresting and novel materials towards understanding one aspect 
of Wesley’s mind. There is no doubt that Wesley passed 
through a state of high-church feeling, and had a slight ac- 
quaintance, through the works of the Nonjurors, with some 
early Christian liturgies. A slight trace of this is now and then 
perceptible in his later history, but his general views were the 
reverse, and his work mainly antagonistic. It was not his high- 
churchmanship which made Wesley the founder of Methodism. 





Intelligence. 

The Ordnance Survey of Palestine has appeared, accompanied! by 
aletterpress volume, with rts and appendices by the members of 
the expedition and other sohtlbaans 

Dr. Abbeloos, of Malines, and Dr. Lamy, of Louvain, have brought 
out the first volume of the ecclesiastical chronicle: of Bar-Hebraeus 
(A.D. 1226-1286; see title in full under: “‘ Philology’’), edited from 
the MS. in the British Museum, with a translation and historical and 
| ay ay ore notes, It will no doubt supply much important material 

or the history of the Jacobite and Nestorian heresies. 





M: Herder, of Freiburg, a Roman Catholic publisher, lias ‘issued 2 
Pros ctus of a Cyclopaedia of Christian Antiquities, to be edited by’ 

rof, F. X. Kraus, A second, corrected, edition of Hefele’s Conciliens 
geschichte is in the press. 

The Zeitschrift fiir historische Theologie, No.2, contains a revised. 
edition of the text of Commodian’s Afologeticum, by Roénsch ; and an 
article on the age of Irenaeus, and the origin of the old Catholic Church, 
by Lipsius (whose recent remarkable work. on the legend of Peter will 
be reviewed in the Academy). 

Dr. Pusey has just published a volume of University Sermons (from: 
1859 to 1872). 

A new work by D. F. Strauss, Der alte und der neue Glaube, ein 
Bekenntniss, is announced for this month. ‘ 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. vol. xv.. No.. 4:—Contribu+ 
tions to the history of the conciliatory form of Pauline doctrine:( Unions-- 
Paulinismus), by A. Hilgenfeld. [1. The genuineness of Rom. xv.,. 
xvi. 2. The Acts of the Apostles and Justin-Martyr.]—On the Doxology 
in Rom. ix. 5, by E. Harmsen.—On Luther's translation of Sirach, by: 
W. Grimm.—On a newly discovered MS. of the Vulgate, by H. Sevin:: 
[A.MS., probably of the fourteenth century; now in the possession of 
Herr du Fay, of Heidelberg. It is complete, except in the first leaf 
of the New Testament. Extracts and specimen readings are given.}— 
On the so-called Muratorian Fragment, by A. Hilgenfeld. [1. A con+ 
nected text of the fragment. 2. A retranslation into Greek, with 
critical notes. A historical estimate of the fragment in conclusion. Cp. 
notice in Centralblatt, Aug. 10, by R...-h.J—Notices: Weiss’ Mar- 
cusevangelium ; Keim’s and Hausrath’s Histories, &e., by A. H. ; 
Martensen’s Christliche Ethik ; and Rothe’s Stille Stunden, by O. Pflei- 

3 &e. 

Theologisch Tijdschrift, July—History of the Logia-hypothesis, 

ai ii.; by H. U. Meijboom. [Ch. iii. Application of Schleiermacher’s 

ypothesis to Synoptic criticism in Germany. Ch. iv. The opponents 
of the hypothesis since 1848.]—Marten’s Faith and Works according to 
the Epistle of Fames ; rev. by Jungius. [A very able work of a con- 
servative critic, called forth apparently by the equally able work of 
Blom on the opposite side.]—Bouvier on Social Progress and the Pastors; 
rev. by van-Goens. [An opportune address to theological students at 
Geneva ; social questions to be taken up in a practical spirit from a 
Christian point of view.]—Notices: Waitz’ Anthropology, vol. vi. ; 
Lenormant’s Zssai sur Bérose; Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii.; Ralston’s 
Songs of the Russian People, &c.; by C. P. Title. [Able discriminating 
notices, which we have not space to analyse.]—Theological periodicals, 
by A. D. Loman.—Ranke’s edition of the Wiirzburg palimpsests ; new 
part of Field’s Hexabla ; Diestel’s edition of Knobel’s Jsaiah ; Keil's 
Seremiah ; Martineau’s lecture on The Place of Mind in Nature, &c.; 
py A..Kuenen. 





New Publications. 


CRowFooT, J. R. Observations on the Collation in Greek of Cureton’s 
Syriac Fragments of the Gospels with Schaaf’s Edition of the Peshito 
and the Greek Text of Scholz. Williams and Norgate. 

Ewa.p, H. Die Biicher des Neuen Bundes. iibersetzt. und erklart. 
1. Theil. 2. Halfte. Gottingen: Dieterich. 

Jervis, H. History of the Church of France from the Concordat of 
Bologna, A.D. 1516, to the Revolution. 2-vols. Murray. 

Putts, G., President of Queen’s Coll., Cambridge. A Commentary 
on-the Psalms. 2 vols. Deighton, Bell, and Co. 

Tyter, T. Some New Evidence as to the Date of Ecclesiastes.. 
Williams and Norgate. 

WITTICHEN, C. Die Idee des Reiches Gottes. Dritter Beitrag zur 
biblischen Theologie. Gottingen : Dieterich. 

WtwnscnE, A. Die Weissagungen des Propheten Joel iibersetzt und 
erklart. Leipzig: Fues. 





Science. 


Introduction to the Study of Palaeontological Botany: 
By J. H. Balfour. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 


PALAEONTOLOGY is far from occupying a satisfactory place in 
modern scientific work. The services it renders to strati- 
graphical geology in supplying indications by which the 
relative age of rock masses can be ascertained encourages 
palaeontologists to assume for it the rank of a distinct 
science, to which from a biological point of view it has not 
the slightest claim. Palaeontology, indeed, stands in much 
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tthe same relation to biology that the study of inscriptions 
and manuscripts does to that of literature—using the word 
in a wide sense. In either case the student finds the more 
ancient materials for his work far less complete collectively, 
and far less perfect individually, than the more recent. In 
either case, also, without disregarding a certain technical 
dexterity in interpretation which comes with the familiarity 
of experience, the full significance of what is ancient will be 
more likely to be apprehended, and the information drawn 
from it to be placed in its proper relations, in proportion as 
_a wide and critical knowledge of what is modern is brought 
to bear upon it. But the study of the records of the past, 
whether belonging to literature or to the life-history of the 
Earth, can never, however intelligently conducted, be an 
‘adequate end in itself. It is simply to put in order part of 
the material from which general conclusions will have finally 
to be drawn. 

Unfortunately, however, in many cases the palaeontologist, 
especially in dealing with fossil plant-remains, has been very 
little influenced by considerations of this kind, He has been 
often content to describe name and figure as a distinct 
organism any fragment which could not be matched with 
some other fragment already treated in this way. It is no 
matter, therefore, for surprise to find that in one case 
portions of what there is reason to believe to have been one 
and the same plant have been referred to as many as nine 
distinct genera. The fragments are different simply because 
they belonged to different organs, or represented the same 
organ in different states of preservation. A botanist bringing 
his knowledge of recent plants to bear upon them makes 
allowance for this, and by a reasonable synthesis unites the 
aisjecta membra into a single and complete organism. 

Two hundred years ago it was still held in England that 
fossil forms were to be explained by a “ plastic virtue latent 
in the Earth.” No reasonable person holds such a belief 
now, or feels any hesitation about admitting that fossil 
organic remains really belonged to organisms that once 
lived on the Earth’s surface. But in our National Museum 
-our practice is so far behind our theory that instead of the 
remains of different groups of extinct organisms being 
associated with those of their recent representatives, in 
‘comparison with which they would be most profitably 
studied, we find them forming a single heterogeneous as- 
semblage, arranged in the same gallery as that in which the 
collection of minerals is displayed. This is a system which 
«cannot be maintained, Extensive palaeontological collections 
are not indispensable to the study of stratigraphical geology. 
The geologist, in fact, is compelled to accept from different 
naturalists the determination of the organic contents of the 
rocks he examines, just as he has recourse to the chemist 
and the mineralogist for his knowledge of the composition 
of the rocks themselves. On the other hand, the ultimate 
problem which presses itself more and more on the attention 
-of the student in every branch of biology is to trace out the 
order which evolution has followed along different lines of 
organic descent. In studying recent organisms, we hold in 
‘our hands the ends of threads which stretch back into the 
past, if we could only follow them. Too often the threads 
are broken, lost, or but faintly seen. But the very difficulties 
which beset the investigation only prove the necessity of 
bringing to bear upon such traces as exist every means of 
elucidation at our di 

Considerations of this kind naturally prepare us to receive 
with satisfaction from the hands of an experienced botanist 
the first English attempt to sum up in an independent 
treatise the results which fossil botany has achieved. The 
Fossil Flora of Lindiey and Hutton, although an exceed- 
ingly valuable work, was merely a miscellany of figures and 
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descriptions, without any attempt at method. But Professor 
Balfour has aimed rather at giving conclusions. than the 
materials for them, and in this respect his book will suggest a 
comparison with the Zad/eau des Genres de Vigttaux fossiles, 
published now nearly a quarter of a century ago by Brongniart. 
Any one who has not kept pace with the very scattered lite- 
rature of the subject will find his attention drawn in Pro- 
fessor Balfour’s pages to almost everything of importance that 
has been recently published in it, Although in many foreign 
countries vegetable fossil remains have been the subject of 
more numerous and more splendid publications, yet it may 
be fairly claimed that it is with ourselves that the greatest 
progress has been made in the critical determination of 
their structure. 

Professor Balfour has preferred to describe the vegetation 
of successive geological periods, so far as it is known, to 
tracing the history in time of different vegetable groups. 
No doubt this is a convenient as it is the conventional 
plan, but it is somewhat deficient in suggestiveness, and 
certainly opens the way to some misapprehensions. For 
example, Professor Balfour adopts Brongniart’s identifica- 
tion of the Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and Cainozoic periods in 
time (including in the last the Cretaceous epoch) with the 
reigns of Acrogens, Gymnosperms, and Angiosperms respec- 
tively. Twenty-three years ago this was not an unreasonable 
as it was certainly an elegant generalisation. That, in fact, 
was its defect; neat and sharply defined limits in natural 
phenomena generally fade away in the light of more ample 
knowledge. Nine years after the publication of Brongniart’s 
Tableau, Dr. Paterson discovered in a bituminous shale near 
Edinburgh Pothocites Grantoni, which has been generally 
accepted ever since as a monocotyledonous flowering plant. 
It can therefore no longer be asserted that in the Palaeozoic 
period the higher Phanerogams were absent. Nor can it be 
even said that amongst Phanerogams Pothocites belongs to a 
very primitive type. The condensation of its inflorescence 
and the reduced structure of its flowers imply, on any hypo- 
thesis of evolution, the previous existence of flowering plants 
which had undergone less differentiation. Indeed, for any- 
thing that can be positively said to the contrary, there may 
have been during the Carboniferous epoch a phanerogamic 
covering to the Earth hardly less varied or less complicated 
than there is now. Our knowledge of the vegetation of that 
time is confined to the forests of arborescent Cryptogams 
fringing the deltas of great rivers. Stems of coniferous trees 
were occasionally floated down from the higher ground; of 
the plants that grew with them we know nothing. 

Still less can it be said of the Mesozoic period that its 
fossil remains convey any adequate notion of the con- 
temporary facies of the vegetation. The cones and drift- 
wood that occur in rocks of marine formation of this age 
would have been little injured by immersion in water in 
which the flowers and foliage of less rigid plants would 
speedily have decomposed beyond recognition. Such 
guesses as we can make about the actual vegetation of 
Mesozoic land surfaces stand in the same relation to the 
reality as those which a traveller would make in approaching 
a new country from the ocean, and in collecting the vege- 
table waifs and strays borne out to sea by currents, do to 
the estimate which he afterwards forms when he botanises 
at leisure on the land itself. It is, however, only fair to 
admit that if arborescent Dicotyledons existed to any large 
extent anterior to the chalk, it is hardly explicable that we 
have as yet no evidence from driftwood that this was the fact, 
except Mr. Sorby’s notice of some non-gymnospermous wood 
from the Lias near Bristol,* which appears to have been over- 








* Trans. Mic. Soc. vol. iii. p. 91. 
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looked. In the “dirt-bed” of the Upper Oolite we have a 
true land,surface, but the ligneous plants of this were un- 
doubtedly gymnospermous. It is far from improbable how- 
ever that, at any rate, herbaceous Dicotyledons had made 
their appearance in the Mesozoic period. Monocotyledons, 
as already pointed out, are certainly known to date from 
a time still earlier, and in the herbaceous condition Dico- 
tyledons are less different from Monocotyledons than when 
they become woody. Several facts seem to prove that 
existing trees are more modern than herbaceous plants 
belonging to the same groups. They have, for example, 
more confined ranges, and often represent on oceanic 
islands, apparently because the exaltation of their stature 
has had less to struggle against, orders which elsewhere 
comprise only herbaceous plants. Probably in every group 
the arborescent habit has been a subsequent development. 

It seems, therefore, rather hazardous to speak, as Professor 
Balfour repeatedly does throughout his book, as if we had 
any adequate knowledge of the floras of different stages in 
geologic time, and especially hazardous to institute com- 
parisons between them. The proper function of palaeonto- 
logical study in relation to biology seems to be, not to 
attempt to reconstruct pictures of the life of the past, but 
to compare the structure of extinct organisms with the more 
recent in order to determine the laws, if possible, which 
connect the two. 

And in this respect, it must be confessed, Professor Balfour’s 
book is somewhat disappointing. ‘That it is really an ex- 
pansion of a chapter in one of his larger works is an expla- 
nation why it should be so; but the somewhat sketchy 
treatment, which was suitable enough under those circum- 
stances, is unsatisfying in the pages of a separate treatise. 
There are, in fact, too many lists of mere names—suggestions 
only of knowledge—and too few detailed descriptions of 
what the names stand for. A few instances will illustrate 
this. Prototaxites, originally described by Principal Dawson 
as the oldest existing coniferous wood, is properly referred 
by Professor Balfour to the A/gae; nothing is however said 
of its very curious structure which would explain the bare 
possibility of such opposite views about it. The stems of 
ferns from the Coal-measures, Professor Balfour states, “ are 
referred to the genus Caulopteris.” But this reference is only 
a cumbrous way of saying that they are certainly fern-stems, 
and that nothing more is known about them. ‘The very 
remarkable fossils known as Cardiocarpum were possibly, as 
Mr. Carruthers believes, Gymnosperms. The suggestion, 
however, at first sight seems more bold than felicitous, and 
it would certainly seem to render desirable some setting 
forth of reasons in its support in Professor Balfour's pages, 
as well as some expression of his own opinion about it. A 
very remarkable fossil type—ennettites—is merely said 
(p. 84) to correspond amongst Cycadaceae to Taxus, a view 
which may be disputed if Dr. Hooker* is right in consider- 
ing the female flower of Zaxus as really forming a cone. 
In any case, it is curious to speculate what amount of in- 
formation ordinary readers of the book are likely to get 
from the accompanying figure (pl. ii. f. 3), with no further ex- 
planation to aid them than the above remark. ‘Those who 
know what to look for will find in it sufficient material for 
reflection ; but Professor Balfour’s pages do not guide them. 

To return to an analogy used already, there can be no 
advantage in perpetuating a bad reading, whether of a 
manuscript or of a fossil. It was hardly, therefore, worth 
while, in the preliminary account of the flora of the Mesozoic 
period, to insert the obsolete synonyms of various coniferous 
fossils once believed to be cycadean (p. 78). Moreover, as 
some of them, Pinites macrocephalus, for example, are Ter- 


* Vrans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxii. p. 138. 





tiary, their introduction in this connection may be even 
misleading. 

Our knowledge of the botany of the Cainozoic period is- 
sufficiently ample to suggest some very interesting problems. 
One of the most important is the relation of the Miocene 
European to the existing North American flora. Professor 
Balfour has possibly regarded the discussion of this as belong- 
ing rather to geographical than to fossil botany. Unger, as 
is well known, struck with the resemblance between the 
plants which formerly grew in Central Europe and those now 
found in the Southern United States, especially. on their 
eastern side, proposed the theory of an Atlantis. Professor 
Oliver* has, however, shown the much greater probability of 
the migration having taken place by land connections be- 
tween North-eastern Asia and North-western America, The: 
Tertiary element in the vegetation of the Old World, which 
has died out in Europe, seems to increase in strength pro- 
ceeding eastward towards Japan, where it is at its maximum. 
A gradual convergence of evidence from other branches of 
natural history is also tending to establish beyond doubt a 
former Asiatic connection of the Old and New Worlds. 

But with regard to these criticisms, it is only fair to point 
out that they have been made from an entirely different 
standpoint to that of Professor Balfour. “ There can be no 
doubt,” he says, “that there have been successive deposits 
of stratified rocks, and successive creations of living beings.” 
But the two things by no means necessarily go together. 
Changes in the distribution of land and sea produced dis- 
continuities in the sequence of sedimentary rocks. Yet it is- 
impossible to show from geological evidence that the lines 
of descent amongst organisms have not been continuous, 
No doubt we have positive proof of their often having come: 
to an abrupt conclusion ; but, at the best, nothing stronger 
than negative evidence can ever be urged in favour of their 
having had an equally abrupt beginning. 

W. T. THIsELTON Dyer. 





FATHER SECCHI ON SOLAR DISCOVERIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 

S1r,—In Mr. Lockyer’s review of my book, Ze Soleil (Academy, 
No. 53, vol. iii. pp. 288-290), I find some remarks to which, as they 
tend to the discredit of my scientific loyalty, I beg you will allow me to 
take exception. 

The book which Mr. Lockyer reviews was written in 1869 and 
published in 1870. Therefore it is not surprising if he should find 
my work incomplete as regards contributions made to the science since 
the date when it was done. Such are those publications of the Kew 
astronomers which were laid before the Royal Society in March 1870, 
and others which have appeared in 1871, and even (see the columns of 
Nature) in 1872. Would it not have been at the present date more to 
the purpose if Mr. Lockyer had chosen for review the German edition: 
of my book (translated by M. Schellen, of Cologne), in which I have 
made additions increasing its matter to one-half more than that of the 
French edition? He would not in that case have been able to reproach. 
me with doing less than justice to British astronomers—himself in- 
cluded—and their discoveries. Indeed, I think there is hardly a section 
in the book which does not mention and appreciate the labours of 
British astronomers. I cannot be sure of having, in a work of such 
compass, omitted no single name of those which I ought to have men- 
tioned ; but this I know, that I have received thanks and acknowledg- 
ments from many quarters in England for the justice which I have- 
done to English science. And I have considered myself honoyred by 
the spontaneous offer of Mr. R. A. Proctor to translate my work for 
the English reader. This English edition will contain a still further 
quantity of new matter. 

Besides the case of the Kew astronomers, Mr. Lockyer complains 
that I have not alluded to the thermo-electric researches of M. Henry 
on the sun; and that I have erroneously put forward as my own. 





* Natural History Review, 1852. 
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the division of stellar spectra into three types. Now, M. Henry did 
not really precede me in this matter. If he advanced any hypothesis 
before me, as Arago certainly did, still it was I who first brought the 
subject into the domain of established fact. That I did so, as Mr. 
Lockyer must surely be. aware, was fully agreed in Arago’s time (1851). 

Neither is my reviewer correct in what he says of Mr. Rutherfurd’s 
distribution of stellar spectra. Mr. Rutherfurd’s three groups differ 
radically from mine. He takes his divisions from the general colour of 
the star, so that in his first group he ranges Capella, 8 Geminorum, and 
¥ Leonis, which are of my second type ; as well as a Orionis, 8 Pegasi, 
which are of my third. The difference is obvious. My divisions are 
not based on the colours, but on the principal bands of the spectra. 
Now, I think that Mr. Rutherfurd entertains no clear distinction of 
these, and has not proved their constancy in the different stars. Mr. 
Rutherfurd’s second order agrees with my first; but this is such a 
natural distinction that I had made it also myseif in 1863, before I was 
acquainted with the labours of Mr. Rutherfurd. Mr. Rutherfurd’s 
third group is made up of 8 Orionis (Rigel), a Virginis, and others, as 
being stars supposed to have spectra without lines. Now this is quite 
mistaken. Accordingly, no valid claim to priority concerning these 
can be made in favour of Mr. Rutherfurd; and of the fourth type, 
which is not less essential, he has no word. Besides, to establish posi- 
tively the reality of the types in question, it was necessary to examine 
many more stars than were examined by Mr. Rutherfurd. And the 
merit of this examination is exclusively mine. 

Again, to test the maturity and soundness of Mr. Lockyer's criti- 
cisms, 1 should like to ask him :—(1) Is there necessarily the contra- 
diction which he says between my propositions that ‘‘solar spots are 
due to eruptions,” and that ‘‘in the solar spots there are tornadoes 
and rotatory motions”? Do these two propositions really exclude one 
another : and if so, was that to be certainly known at the date 1869 ? 

Again, as to Mr. Lockyer’s allegation of the perfect ignorance which I 
display with reference to Mr. Balfour Stewart’s objections to the theory 
of the gaseous sun, I should like to ask him :—(2) Is it certain that a gas 
must always be perfectly transparent, whatever the depth of its stratum ? 
(3) Is it certain that a gas must retain this transparency constant and 
complete, even at the highest possible temperature which it may reach 
in the body of the sun? (4) Is it certain that those gases and vapours 
which by their absorption produce the Fraunhofer lines are perfectly 
transparent ? 

To my ignorance it seems that, if all these questions could be 
positively answered in the affirmative, several received points of solar 
theory would be in great danger. 

Finally, I would by no means be understood as supporting for the 
exact truth everything advanced in my first edition, any more than my 
reviewer would himself maintain all his own past opinions on the solar 
constitution. In this matter ALIQUID audendi semper fuit aequa potestas ; 
but also, Aane veniam petimusque damusque vicissim. 

P. A. SECCHI. 


Notes of Scientific Work. 


Physiology. 

Lymphatics of Mucous Membranes.—Axel Key and G. Retzius 
have recently demonstrated the presence of a lymphatic system in 
serous membranes, and Hjalmar Heiberg has just published a paper 
showing that a similar system exists in mucous membranes (Central- 
blatt, No. 32). His investigations have been chiefly made on the 
mucous membrane of the nose of man. The portion employed in 
the examination was usually taken from the inferior turbinated bone, 
and was then hardened in alcohol, and stained with gold or carmine. 
He describes the mucous membrane as being more or less fused with 
the periosteum, and its 7unica propria to be very vascular, so that at the 
posterior portion of the inferior turbinated bone it forms quite a 
cavernous tissue. The connective tissue of the mucosa is fibrillar in its 
deeper part, but becomes more homogeneous superficially, and ulti- 
mately merges into the basement or Bowman’s membrane. The most 
superficial layer is often infiltrated with lymph corpuscles. The 
epithelium is laminated, and the superficial layer is ciliated. The base- 
ment membrane, above alluded to, when examined with high powers 
(Hartnack : ocular vii. objective 3), exhibits many fine vertical striae, 
which with ocular No. ix. appear as fine tubes destitute of special 
walls ; they vary in number at different points, but are on the whole 
most numerous posteriorly. In certain regions, however, the basement 
membrane appears homogeneous, and no trace of the canals can be 
discovered. The diameter of these tubules varies from that of mere 
processes of the cells to that of ordinary capillaries ; above and below 








they not unfrequently widen out and become trumpet-sha Lymph: 
corpuscles are visible in their interior, especially in the dilated portion. 
No apertures are discoverable in the epithelial investment correspondin 
to the mouths of these tubules, The tubules appear to open into smalf 
cavities, of irregular form, lying immediately beneath the Zunica 
propria. In surface sections, the tubules appear as a narrow mesh of 
per ge close beneath the epithelium. A similar structure is 
exhibited, though less distinctly, by other mucous membranes. Thus, 
in the trachea and larynx the vertical canals are fewer in number,. 
whilst in the urethra the basement membrane is altogethér absent. It 
has not hitherto been found possible to inject these canals, and their 
connection with the lymphatics still remains doubtful. 

Note on Recurrent Vision.—Professor C. Young, of Dartmouth 
College, U.S., states that in the course of some experiments with a 
new double-plate Holtz machine he observed a very curious phe- 
nomenon, The machine easily gave intense Leyden jar sparks from. 
seven to nine inches in length, and of most dazzling brilliance. When 
he screened his eyes from the direct light of the spark, in a darkened 
room, the illumination produced was sufficient to render everything in 
the apartment perfectly visible, and, what was remarkable, every con- 
spicuous object was seen ¢wce, at least, with an interval of a trifle less 
than one-quarter of a second, the first time vividly, the second time 
faintly. Objects may often be seen a third and sometimes even a 
fourth time, but then only with great difficulty. The appearance pre- 
sented was'precisely as if the object had been suddenly illuminated b 
a light at first bright, but rapidly fading to extinction, and as tho 4 
during the illumination the observer were winking as fast as possible. 
Professor Young obtained the best effect by fixing in front of the 
machine, and at a distance of eight or ten feet from it, a white screen 
bearing a black cross, with arms about three feet long und one foot 
wide, made of strips of cambric. That the phenomenon was really subjec- 
tive, and not due to a succession of sparks, was shown by swinging the 
screen from side to side. The black cross at all the periods of visibility 
occupied the same place, and was pana stationary. The same 
was true of a stroboscopic disc in rapid revolution ; it was seen several 
times by each spark, but each time in the same position. Professor 
Young remarks that, whatever may be the true explanation of the 

henomenon, it at least suggests the idea of a reflection of the nervous 
impulse at the nerve extremities—as if the intense impression upon the 
retina, after being the first time propagated to the brain, were thence 
reflected, returned to the retina, and by travelling from the retina again. 
to the brain renewed the sensation. He has hence proposed to term it 
‘recurrent vision.” Professor Young’s paper is published in the 
Amer. Four. Sc. vol. iii. No. 16. 


Action of Quinine on the White Corpuscles of the Blood.— 
A paper appeared in the Practitioner for June by Dr. Geltowsky, con- 
taining an account of some experiments he has recently undertaken at 
the Brown Institution of the University of London, to determine the 
effects of quinine upon the white corpuscles of the blood. He finds 
that quinine arrests the movements of the colourless globules of the 
newt’s blood if it be used in the proportion of one part to eight or nine 
hundred, It is remarkable that the globules of the blood of the female 
resist the action of quinine longer than those of the male. He finds 
moreover that the globules of the blood of animals already enfeebled 
by loss of blood in previous experiments resist the action of quinine: 
a shorter time than the globules of animals entirely fresh. The solu- 
tion of quinine, whether it be in water or in serum, acts with the same 
force. As regards the solution of quinine in serum, however, it is 
singular that the movement of the colourless globules ceases in a much 
shorter time when the serum is not perfectly fresh, although its reaction 
be neither more nor less alkaline than that of normal serum. The limit 
at which he finds quinine to stop the movements of the corpuscles is with 
one of the alkaloid to 2100 of blood. One part to 4000 had no action. 
at all, either with the blood of man or of the guinea-pig. He remarks, 
in conclusion, that though quinine clearly possesses the power of arrest- 
ing the movements of the corpuscles, this action can perhaps only be 
obtained on the stage of the microscope. On injecting into the blood 
doses which cause the death of the animal, quinine is without effect 
on the colourless blood corpuscles, Even if the quinine had the 
same influence on the colourless corpuscles of the, blood in the interior 
of the organism as it has under the microscope, it would still be im- 
possible to explain by the action of quinine on these corpuscles the 
cure of certain maladies under treatment by this drug, for according to 
the preceding experiments it is necessary to employ one part of quinine 
to 2800 parts of the blood of man. This in the case of a man in whom 
the quantity of blood is from 15 to 20 lbs. would amount to almost 
one drachm of quinine. In a critique on the foregoing paper in a sub- 
sequent number of the same journal, M. Binz, whose observations have 
thus been confirmed, remarks that it should never be our object to kill 
the colourless blood corpuscles in the human body with quinine. They 
are necessary for life, and their death would be our death : all that can 
be expected or required is that in certain forms of disease in which 
they are produced in excessive quantity their numbers and their energies. 
should be reduced. 
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Chemistry. 

* Derivatives of Sulphocarbamic Acid:—At.the Leipzig meeting, 
‘Filasiwetz and. Kachler (Zageb/att, 116) described the following re- 
-action: When carbon disulphide and ammonia come together in the 
presence of a third body like camphor, phenol, &c., which merely 
-exercises.a.catalytic action, they produce very beautiful, large, and nearly 
colourless crystals. of a.compound.of somewhat unstable:character, which 
is formed in the following manner : 
When exposed a car aoeh nag ~ de be 

en é to a weakly oxidising agent, iron chlori ing pre- 
ferable, this body, which may be amen. as the NH, salt of C,H,N,S,, 
‘undergoes the following change : 

2C,H,,.N,Sy+ Fe,Cl, =C,H,N,S,+2(NH,,CNS)+2NH,Cl+ Fe,Cl,, 

C,H,N,.S, is a body which crystallises in beautiful brilliant scales 
that are nearly insoluble in cold water, but are decomposed when heated 
‘with it into carbon disulphide, ammonium sulphocyanide and sulphur. 
Aniline gives magnificent prismatic crystals of a corresponding com- 

und having the composition C,,H,,N,S;, that can be recrystallised 
fom alcohol, but which with boiling water quickly decompose,' giving 
beautiful crystalline plates of a sulphurea containing C,H,, that 
Hofmann has called sulphocarbanilide : 

C,,Hi,N,S; = C,,;H,,N,S + CS, + 2NH,. 

As regards their constitution, the new bodies appear to be nearly allied 
to sulphocarbamic acid and sulphurea. 

The Occurrence of Rubidium in Plants.—It has been found by 
E. Pfeiffer (Chem. Centralblatt, 33, 520) that this metal is present 
in the ash of the beet-root grown in the north of France, one 
kilogramme containing on an average 1°75 grammes of the chloride of 
this metal, or the plants grown on one hectare (2 acres, 1 rd., 35 p.) of 
land will take up 255 grammes of the chloride of this metal from the soil. 
The ratios of the chlorides of rubidium, sodium, and potassium in the 
ash of the beet of this district are as 1 : 126: 331. Grandeau has 
likewise detected caesium in these chlorides. i beet 
takes up no lithium, the tobacco grown in this district contains 
potassium, rubidium, and lithium, but only a trace of sodium. The 
rape grown in this locality contains potassium and sodium, but absorbs 
neither rubidium nor lithium. 

The Influence of Time on Chemical Reaction.— Becquerel, in the 
Compt. rend. 75, 52, describes the formation of a number of crystalline 
bodies by weak chemical reactions extended over long periods of time. 
Tn. two electro-capillary apparatus containing a solution of lead in 
potash and one of gold respectively, lead oxide in crystals in one case 
and metallic gold in the other were formed after a lapse of two years. 
In a series of tubes hermetically sealed twenty years ago, changes had 
‘taken place in their contents developing the following bodies : crystals 
of arragonite formed from a piece of gypsum in a solution of potassium 
bicarbonate, the gypsum having almost entirely disappeared ; rhombo- 
hedra of calcium carbonate; crystals of calcium arseniate that almost 
rivalled in beauty those occurring in nature (they were produced from 
a piece of gypsum lying in a solution of ammonium arseniate) ; crystals 
-of a double salt of calcium and potassium sulphate deposited from solu- 
tions of gypsum and alumina in potash ; well-developed rhombic crystals 
of lead carbonate by the action of potassium bicarbonate on galena ; 
hydrated lead carbonate in crystalline scales with pearly lustre by the 
action of lead oxide dissolved in potash on a piece of limestone; 
as well as malachite and other products. 

The Ferric Hydrates.—E. Brescius has endeavoured (Your. prakt. 
Chemie, 3, 272) to determine the constitution of some of the hydrates 
of ferric oxide. He examined the hydrate thrown down by ammonia of 
specific gravity 0°99 from a solution of ferric chloride of the specific 
gravity IOI, but it gave no formula. This hydrate is very hygroscopic ; 
when placed over sulphuric acid, it did not give a constant weight till 
after the lapse of six months. At 100° it begins to lose some portion of 
the water chemically combined with it. When placed in water for 
some time, it gradually loses the property of dissolving in acid, and 
becomes to some extent soluble in water, from which it can be precipi- 
tated by the addition of acid. On removing the water mechanically 
entangled in the hydrate by means of alcohol and ether and with the 
aid of a Bunsen filter, he obtained a powder having the formula 
Fe,0, 2H,0. 

The Gases contained inCoal_——A number of specimens of English 
-coal have been examined by E. v. Meyer with the view of determining 
(Four. prakt. Chemie, 5, 407) the amount and constituents of the gases 
entangled in its mass. The gases varied greatly in amount and 
quality. In a specimen from the Bewick Main Colliery they consisted 
-of 5°5 per cent. of carbonic acid, 6°5 per cent. of marsh-gas, and 85°6 
per cent. of nitrogen. In three specimens from the Wingate Grange 
Colliery there was much more gas, the mixture consisting of from 85 
to 90 per cent. of marsh-gas, 10 to 15 per cent. of nitrogen, and only a 
trace of carbonic acid. As a rule, the proportion of carbonic acid 
increases as that of marsh-gas decreases, and in some kinds of coal 
the occluded gases are condensed into one-third their volume.—More 
wecently Kolbe has published in his journal (Your. prakt. Chemie, 6,79) 





a note on the gases enclosed in the earthy brown coals from Bohemia. 

contain no marsh-gas, but from 80 to 90 cent. of carbonic 
acid, and an appreciable quantity of carbonic oxide, amounting in one 
case to 3. per cent. 

The Formation of Transparent Crystals of Salt.—Mohr showed 
that salt was es in crystals resembling rock-salt by allowing 
its solution to become supersaturated by very slow evaporati 
and inducing the excess to deposit, not at the surface of the iq uid 
aes the ners Sur = vessel, renters been i 

uchner (Zeitschrift fiir Chemie, vii. 7 e same'thing happens 
on introducing a hygroscopic salt of some kind into a concentrated 
solution of sodium chloride, When iron chloride or magnesium 
chloride is used, the cubes are perfectly ey ag and. exactly re- 
semble rock-salt. It is highly probable that the larger — of 
magnesium chloride met with in the mother-liquors of salt- may 
have been an active agent in the deposition of the rock-salt. 

Distribution of Lithium in Vegetable Structures.—It is stated 
by Focke (Adhandl. naturwiss. Vereins zu Bremen, iii. 270) that when 
this metal forms a constituent of a plant, it is met with most abundantly 
in the leaf, in less amount in the parts of the stem or the flower,. afew 
pieces of a leaf often being sufficient to show the reaction. It is present 
in not inconsiderable amount in species of Zhalictrum, Carduus, Cir- 
sium, and Salvia, in two varieties of Samolus, and Lathyrus tuberosus. 
Many species of plants growing in the same soil contain no trace of 
lithium. From his examination of the plants that absorb the salts of this 
metal, Focke has been led to the belief that for certain of them to thrive 
a supply of lithium is absolutely n A somewhat greater num- 
ber of plants thrive preferably on soil containing this metal, and take 
up its salts when possible, although an absence of such compounds 
seems to cause them no injury. 





Intelligence. 

The annual general —— the German Geological Society was 
held during the last week at Bonn.—The Ungarischer Naturforselter- 
versammlung met at the same time at Hercules-Bad, Dr. Kubinyi pre- 
siding, with Professors Szabé and Rédza as vice-presidents.—The next 
general meeting of the Austrian Association is postponed to some date 
next year, while the Exhibition is open at Vienna.—The next Italian 
Scientific Congress. commences on the 5th inst. at Rome. 
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‘Notabilia from the Papers of Stockmar. [Denkwiirdigkeiten aus den 


Papieren des Freiherrn Christian Friedrich von Stockmar.| Arranged 
by Ernst Freih. von Stockmar. Brunswick: Vieweg. 


‘Tue late Baron Stockmar himself likens his personal action 
in. the.public affairs of Europe to that of the sower of the 
seed. Fostered by kindly outward and palpable influences, 
the plant grows up; these are taken as the sole agents, and 
the careful hand which hid the germ in the right spot at the 
fitting moment goes unrecognised. This condition of his career 
was, he adds, fully accepted by him, “and,” continues his 
son at the close of the biographical sketch with which the 
present volume opens, “as Stockmar himself was content 
with this obscurity before the world during life, this book, 
true to his own feeling, but slightly raises the veil for 
posterity.” A tantalising announcement! Still in spite of 
the reticence imposed by filial piety, the succeeding chapters 
furnish considerable material illustrative of European history 
from 1817 to 1857, and of the Baron’s personal share in the 
dynastic and political negotiations carried on during that 
eventful. period. And at the same time they furnish the key 
to the obscure action of so highiy gifted and sagacious a 
politician. As in science he only discovers who proves, so 
in politics he only gains public credit for statesmanship who 
through the toil and antagonism incident to public life can 
achieve the practical recognition of his policy by a nation. 
For this glorious but arduous career, Stockmar’s antece- 
dents, first as the citizen of a minor German state, and after- 
wards as the political adviser of a minor German prince, 
afforded no adequate training. And, too, being naturally 
ineloquent, and unable to master the science of debate, he 
could never have exercised influence as a public speaker. 
But, brought into close relations with a prince who could 
appreciate his single-minded devotion and rare political 
insight, his natural capabilities developed in a congenial 
atmosphere, and the c-devant physician ranks in the first 
order of consulting politicians. 

Baron Stockmar’s career may be briefly summed up. 
While acting as head physician to the Coburg contingent, 
incorporated with the allied armies during the campaigns of 
1814 and 1815, he attracted the notice of Prince Leopold, 
who appointed him his body physician upon his marriage 
with the princess Charlotte. Upon her death in 1817, 
Stockmar’s deep and affectionate sympathy cemented the 
bond between him and his royal master. From that day 
forward he became not only the faithful servant of the house 
of Coburg, but its most valued adviser and trusted agent. 
His medical office was soon exchanged for those of private 
‘secretary, treasurer, and comptroller of the household, and 
in 1821 he was ennobled. After 1831, when Prince Leopold 
accepted the Belgian crown, the Baron acted as his con- 
fidential agent in this country. In 1839 he accompanied 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg to Italy, and in the autumn of 
the same year King Leopold and Stockmar, who were toge- 
‘ther at Wiesbaden, received the announcement of the Prince’s 
engagement to Queen Victoria. In the following January 
he arrived in London to act for the Prince in the settlement 
of the marriage treaty with the English government. For 
many years after the Queen’s marriage his visits to the English 
court were long and frequent. He took a final farewell 
-of England in 1857 ; his latest services to our royal family 
having been given in aid of the negotiations for the marriage 
of the: Crown Princess of Prussia. His closing years were 
passed. in retirement at Coburg, where he died (1863) in 
his seventy-seventh year, a few months after King Leopold. 

Baron Stockmar was wont to ascribe much of his success 
as confidant and counsellor of royalty to his medical 








training. In 1853 he writes: “ My initial study of medicine 
was a fortunate step; but for the knowledge thus gained 
and the insight, both psychological and physiological, thus 
acquired, my savoir-faire must often have gone a-begging.” 
It seems to us that his good fortune was in some degree also 
due to a prudent avoidance, both for himself and his patrons, 
of all. doubtful responsibilities. His refusal to take any 
share in the medical treatment of the princess Charlotte, 
and his rejection of office under the short-lived government 
of the archduke John, are signal instances of this cautious 
spirit. In both cases the event justified Stockmar’s decision, 
The passages of European history upon which this volume 
throws special light are the negotiations between Prince 
Leopold and the five great powers touching the sovereignty 
of Greece and the crown of Belgium, and also the compli- 
cated transactions between the Frankfort parliament and 
certain of the German sovereigns. The historical student 
may profitably compare the statements presented by these 
memoirs—statements, however, strictly limited to the Baron’s 
personal action—with the current histories of these events. 

The details and observations bearing upon the affairs of 
Germany during 1848-1851 merit special attention, and can 
leave no doubt that a solution of the great problem of 
German unity was not then practicable amidst the inex- 
tricable confusion among the princes and statesmen of that 
country. Stockmar himself was strongly in favour of a 
Prussian hegemony; he was for including Austria in the 
new-formed confederacy, with the exclusion of the non- 
German members of that empire. Of course the refusal of 
the Vienna government to entertain such an arrangement, 
and the rejection of the imperial dignity by King Frederick 
William IV., together with the humiliation that prince met 
with at the hands of Austria, proved the futility of the half- 
measure advocated by Stockmar, and pointed out the remedy 
against future failure applied by Prince Bismarck in 1866. 

The Baron’s views upon the British constitution cannot 
fail to interest English readers. He examines and criticizes 
our polity exclusively upon one point, the relations between 
the crown and the parliament, parliament with him 
meaning the House of Commons. Two principles are 
emphatically set forth by him, first that the sovereign should 
act independently of party ; secondly, that in all questions 
touching the interests, the pecuniary interests especially, of 
the crown, parliament should waive all party considerations 
to carry out the wishes of the sovereign. Stockmar’s con- 
stitutional theory is formulated in a paragraph worth 
quoting ; he writes, in 1851 :— 

‘* One want especially makes itself felt just now in England ; that of 
able statesmen. Thereby the inconvenience we have suffered since the 
Reform Bill (of 1832) goes on increasing, namely, the growing omni- 
potence of the Commons, and its steady encroachment upon the province 
of the executive. A successsion of able premiers alone could check this 
evil. The broad distinction between a republic and a constitutional 
monarchy is neither duly pe ee a nor adequately upheld. Yet its 
maintenance is the first duty of the minister. It must be brought to 
bear whenever the Commons, consciously or unconsciously, employ the 
form of the constitution to jeopardise its spirit, and, unsuspected by the 
people, to bring the country under a form of government other than its 
own. Such an attempt on the part of the Commons must be most 
strenuously resisted by the minister. It then becomes his duty publicl 
to assert the fundamental maxim: ‘ You have a constitution whi 
the majority of the — desire to see maintained ; and I will never 
permit a minority like the House of Commons to cheat the majority of 
the people and rob them of their rights.’ . .. It is with a parliament 


as with a regiment ; it is worthless and useless without an able leader— 
as-is the minister, so is the parliament.” 


Is it conceivable that any English statesman would take 
in hand to put the precepts of such a political manual into 
practice? It is noteworthy that Stockmar has not a word 
to say upon the position and duties of the House of Lords 
in the British polity. The difference between that assembly 
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from the ideal of an upper chamber sketched by himself, a 
body called to its functions by popular election, solely on 
the score of talent, and with a temporary tenure of office, 
perhaps explains this conspicuous omission. 

Several points of interest in this book must be passed 
over for want of space, but we must recommend to the 
reader's notice, as one of its most attractive features, 
the character sketches of the royal and distinguished 
persons with whom Stockmar was brought into contact. 
These portraits, which mark the connoisseur of men and 
manners, are drawn with a firm and discriminating hand ; in 
some of them, too, a natural correspondence in the personal 
character of the respective originals with the course and 
upshot of their political action is distinctly traceable. In 
one case, however, prejudice seems to have warped the 
Baron’s judgment. Whatever faults a severe critic might 
impute to Lord Palmerston, no one would now uphold the 
verdict that so astute and cool-headed a statesman had, at 
any crisis of his career, “ committed so many follies as to 
justify the suspicion that he had lost his wits.” It was 
Stockmar’s belief that an indiscretion of Palmerston had 
afforded Louis-Philippe and Guizot a pretext for their 
breach of faith in the wretched business of the Spanish mar- 
riages ; the English minister was consequently included in 
the deep-rooted antipathy cherished by the Baron against 
every one who had contributed to the success of that dis- 
graceful intrigue. ‘The leading circumstances of this business 
are related, and their mutual bearings pointed out with 
minute carefulness ; more efficacious means could not have 
been taken to affix an indelible stigma upon the French 
king and his chief adviser. GEORGE WaRING, 





Ocuvres du Cardinal de Retz. TomesI. II. Nouvelle édition. 

Par M. Alphonse Feillet. Z 
Tuis edition forms part of the series, Zes erands Ecrivains 
de la France, published under the direction of M. Ad. 
Regnier, and, like its predecessors, it aims at restoring an 
absolutely correct and authentic text, and at exhausting, to 
all intents and purposes, the work of annotation. Treated 
in this manner, a bare quarter of the cardinal’s Mémoires 
occupies two thick volumes, and the editor’s industry is 
necessarily more conspicuous than his judgment, when the 
object in view is to communicate, without exception, a// 
the information that can be collected respecting the author 
and his work. ‘There is scarcely a proper name in the text 
that does not suggest a circumstantial biographical note ; 
parallel accounts by other contemporaries of the same 
events are carefully compared; the various readings of 
different MSS. and the early editions are given; and what 
is still more interesting, we are enabled to follow the author 
in the very act of composition ; for though, of course, the 
text is based upon the final form of the autograph MS., the 
critical notes mention if a word is crossed out or a phrase 
altered or transposed, and might almost serve as a substitute 
for the sight of the original. Work of this kind is more 
useful than brilliant, and M. Feillet is not disposed to 
hazard the completeness of his performance by premature 
display, for the biographical notice which should have 
appeared at the head of the Mémoires is still delayed, 
doubtless to enable the author to incorporate anything of 
interest that may be discovered in the subsequent course 
of his editorial labours. 

There is a general tendency amongst French historians 
to disparage the political abilities as well as the veracity of 
de Retz; and in an earlier work, Za Mistre au temps de la 
Fronde, M. Feillet seems to have shared the common dis- 
position ; but M. Bazin is the only careful student of the 
Mémoires who has been able to resist the fascination of their 





marvellous cleverness, and their present editor is so far 
converted as to render quite even-handed justice to his 
author on all controverted points of fact. His general 
inferences and final appreciation are naturally reserved for 
the Zife; but meanwhile the ordinary reader can form his 
Own opinion em connaissance de cause, rejecting those of 
Retz’s statements which are proved to be inaccurate, sus- 
pecting, perhaps, those which are unsupported, but relieved 
from the unsatisfactory impression that everything is un- 
trustworthy alike. These two volumes stop short in De- 
cember 1649, just before M™* de Chevreuse arranges the 
interviews between the coadjutor and Queen Anne, when 
the intrigue is at its liveliest point, just before the arrest of 
the princes, an episode that, tried by Retz’s peculiar code 
of conspirators’ honour, needs a good deal of explanation. 
But they include, besides some of the most brilliant writing 
in the whole work, all that part which is of most importance 
to illustrate the growth and development of the Retz of 
history, who finally blends with or supersedes the Retz of 
autobiographical fiction. It is a curious fact that by far the 
most impudent of de Retz’s inventions, his most unfounded 
fabrications, relate to the time of his youth and early man- 
hood, before there was any reasonable possibility of his 
having become as distinguished as he always meant to be 
and tried to persuade himself he always had been. Up to the 
Journée des Barricades inclusive—an1 in August 1648 Retz 
was nearly thirty-five—he had never filled the space in 
public attention which he held to be his by right; and as he 
had no intention of posing before the world as one of its 
unappreciated great ones, he was constrained to persuade 
himself that the trifling successes, which were all he could 
claim hitherto, were really straws showing the current that 
was subsequently to bear him to power and popularity. 
But when he had actually become the most powerful and the 
most popular man in Paris (with one exception that could 
scarcely give umbrage to a reasoning being), he had no 
motive for systematically perverting the truth; on the con- 
trary, his self-esteem, one of those defects that do half the 
work of a virtue, would naturally lead him to record with 
complacent accuracy all that he really did when he was free 
to do his best, or, as some would say, his worst. For the 
insurrection which he helped to lead is often condemned 
as vexatious, merely because it was unsuccessful—an im- 
pious rebellion against the fated glories of the Grand Siécle. 
The touch that troubled the political surface just when 
the calm waters of absolute monarchy were coming into 
sight was not precisely that of an angel’s wing ; nor was the 
process a healing one. But history, except of recent times, 
does not necessarily judge by results. While the monarchy 
flourished, the Fronde seemed an abortive reaction against 
the central authority in favour of feudalism and anarchy ; 
but when the monarchy had fallen by its own weight, the 
Fronde, viewed as a premature revolution, might claim to 
have been before its age instead of behind, and with as 
good reason. For liberty has always been found attainable 
by the coalition of two estates out of three; and if the 
clergy—that is to say, Retz—had been able to negotiate an 
alliance between the nobility—that is to say, M™¢ de Longue- 
ville and her allies—and the people—that is to say, the 
shopkeepers of Paris—it would have been possible to limit 
the powers of the crown, and perhaps to establish a durable 
equilibrium in the state. But there is foundation in fact 
for the contradictory judgments passed on the Fronde, for 
there were from the first two parties in the anti-Mazarin 
camp: the coadjutor and the Duc de Beaufort with the 
parliament representing the popular and revolutionary side, 
and the nobles with their ancient claims and obsolete 
ambitions, who were bribed to abandon their allies of the 
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moment by the promise of a position of unexampled bril- ; 


liancy in the most brilliant society that had then been 
known. But the alliance between the crown and the 
aristocracy was never hearty; it was a selfish bargain, in 
which both were overreached, the nobles first because it was 
they who lent to the monarchy the splendour they professed 
to borrow from it, the king afterwards, because, to purchase 
the neutrality of a narrow class, he had sacrificed the pros- 
perity of the whole nation. The aristocratic Fronde was 
certainly ridiculous enough, with its wars and peaces, its 
treaties and alliances, the mere parody or caricature of 
serious history, a storm in a tea-cup, /a guerre civile tombée en 
guenouille ; but, after all, the end of the monarchy was nearly 
as inglorious as those expiring struggles of an independent 
military nodlesse. Every one knows that the greatness of 
Louis Quatorze was vicarious, and half of it consisted in this, 
that during his minority he was the lawful sovereign of some 
dozen of men and women who were very nearly capable of 
upsetting a state that had just been fortified by Richelieu. 

The motives and interests of the court and the Frondeurs 
in general were intelligible enough, but Retz succeeded in 
making for himself a position as singular as his vanity could 
desire. He was disinterested, not from virtue, but from a 
natural indifference to the stakes for which ordinary poli- 
ticians play ; he was a conspirator, partly for pure love of 
the work, partly from the love of fame in its airiest, least 
palpable shape, the breath of the multitude, not for any 
material reward, nor to realise a theoretic purpose. He had 
a few fixed principles of conduct, based on the inner light 
of a queer conscience, but he had no abstract convictions, 
no general principles of action, and for want of these his 
vast energy and versatile ingenuity led to little or no practical 
result. “La Rochefoucauld is supposed té have been thinking 
of him in the phrase “ Quelqu’éclatante que soit une action, 
elle ne doit pas passer pour grande lorsqu’elle n’est pas 
Yeffet d'un grand dessein,” and the reflection is more just 
than most of the same writer’s avowed criticisms upon him. 
His ambition was too exclusively personal for a really great 
man ; he tried to build a reputation that should be its own 
support, and he would have been jealous even of his own 
great deeds if he had believed they would serve to distract 
attention from the brilliancy of his individual character. In 
his schoolboy day-dreams he fancied himself a Caesar, but 
Rome was somehow always left out of the vision, and it is 
not impossible that, if he had been allowed to follow the 
profession of arms, he might have rested satisfied with 
uniting the attainable glories of, let us say, du Guesclin or 
Bayard and—the Chevalier de Lauzun. But he excelled in 
executing a change of front in the face of adverse circum- 
stances ; and when his father, a well-meaning man, whose 
honest self-deception he laid bare with gentle tolerance, 
insisted in bestowing upon the church, for the greater glory 
of God and His servants, the Gondis, “l’ame peut-étre le 
Moins ecclésiastique qui fit dans l’univers,” the young Retz 
wasted very little time in vain regrets. It may be true, as 
he tells us, that he fought as many duels as he could, and 
that he arranged to run away with an heiress, all in order to 
get rid of the hated soutane: but it is more certain that he 
began to pursue the studies proper to his enforced calling at 
an age and with a zeal uncalled for in a prelate of family. 
He dedicated his first ¢hdse, according to Tallemant des 
Réaux, to saints, that he might not have to dedicate it to 
mundane potentates ; but he acquitted himself more than 
creditably in the eyes of the Sorbonne, was victorious in 
public disputations, where he confounded an elder adversary 
out of St. Augustine, and actually took to preaching at all 
the fashionable churches in Paris. 

At this time Richelieu was the model he had in his mind, 





and his object seems to have been to rise to such eccle- 
siastical dignity as would allow of his pretending to the 
succession of the great cardinal—the archbishopric of Paris, 
which was a kind of heirloom in the family, being naturally 
the first stepping-stone to this result. M. Feillet is sceptical 
as to the reality of the plot to assassinate Richelieu in which 
Retz professes to have been concerned, but it should be 
borne in mind that Richelieu’s death was a sine gud non of 
the overthrow of his policy, so that to plan the latter, mal- 
contents were obliged, at least in talk, to contemplate the 
former. At any rate, Retz’s was amongst those ambitions 
that were disappointed by Louis XIII.’s unexpected fidelity 
to the counsels of his departed master ; Mazarin was re- 
tained in power, and short as was the time accorded him by 
the king’s illness, he put it to such good use that, when the 
new reign began, he was already master of the confidence 
and affections of the queen-regent. Retz would fain have 
superseded him in both, but it was too late ; Anne was con- 
stant where a wiser woman would have been false on principle 
to all such politic gallants ; and it is very doubtful whether, 
of the two candidates for her favour, she chose either the 
most able or the most virtuous. Both were clever, both were 
unscrupv'ous ; neither had a large scheme of foreign or 
domestic policy, but Retz was a Frenchman and personally 
disinterested; his undoubted talents would have gone further 
in office than in opposition, and as inclination would have 
led him to make the regency a popular government, it would 
have been necessary to revive the traditions of the good old 
times of Henri Quatre. Mazarin was honestly desirous to 
carry on the policy of Richelieu, who is commonly supposed 
to have completed that of Henri, but there is one important 
difference between the two, for Richelieu’s policy had no 
domestic aims, whereas Henri’s had the prosperity of France, 
and the foreign policy, which with the latter was only a means 
to the other result, was by the cardinal made subordinate 
to the aggrandisement of the monarchy as such. In this 
spirit Mazarin records in his private note-book the reflection 
that to bring the affairs of France to the highest point of 
prosperity, it is only necessary “que les Frangais soient 
pour la France ;” the parallel necessity, “que la France fat 
pour les Frangais,” was not likely to occur to an alien 
adventurer. “Interest of state” with him means interest 
of statesmen, and he so far identified his cause with that of 
his royal mistress that in the Carnets he seems to have been 
unfeignedly surprised and hurt at the opposition of which he 
was the object. The effect is comical ; we seem to hear 
Reynard the Fox bemoaning himself (in very bad French) 
because the hens and chickens do not approve of his ap- 
pointment as prime minister. 

The coadjutorship of Paris was a slight consolation to 
Retz for the disappointment of hopes that were not alto- 
gether unreasonable in themselves. The A/émoires are not 
to be relied upon implicitly for this period, during which, to 
keep himself before the reader, he gives undue importance 
to certain squabbles about precedence, in which he claims to 
have upheld the rights of the church and the see of Paris 
against all manner of powers and principalities, But these 
misrepresentations cover a background of fact, for the favour 
of those of his cloth was always one of the strings which the 
coadjutor kept in reserve for his bow. Despite his scan- 
dalous life, his old tutor Vincent de Paul had been heard to 
say of him that he “was not far from the kingdom of 
heaven :” “j’estimois beaucoup les dévots ; et & leur égard, 
cest un des plus grands points de la pi¢té,” is his own 
account of the matter; and he would have been perfectly 
in his element, if the circumstances of his age had been 
suitable, as the leader of a popular clerical opposition to the 
secular powers. Too late for this 7d/, he was too early to 
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put himself at the head of a merely democratic movement, 
for besides that such a movement would have had to be 
half created, he distrusted the populace while bidding for its 
favour, and he disliked the thought of associating on equal 
terms with middle-class revolutionaries like Cromwell, whose 
first overtures he peremptorily declined. Yet in theory he 
thoroughly understood what was needed to make a success- 
ful revolution, and in practice he resolutely refused to com- 
mit high-treason unless the parliament would be a party to 
the act. The gros bourgeois, the citizens en noir, were the men 
he trusted, and whose support he valued, but they are just 
the men who will fight for an idea ; not driven by pressing 
necessity like the mob, nor by insatiable appetites like the 
nobility, they could command both time and prudence, they 
only wanted a cause, and that Retz could not give them ; 
but he may certainly claim the merit of having made the 
causes of his failure more intelligible than any other writer 
has done. The passage in which he describes (and probably 
antedates) the arts that founded his popularity with the class 
next below this is one of the most.curious in the Mémoires. 
Mm de Maignelais, his aunt, was a dévofe, and one of the 
charitable ladies who shared in Vincent de Paul’s labours 
for the succour of the distress which was becoming a serious 
danger to the state. Through her agency Retz distributed 
large sums that were entrusted to him for political purposes 
amongst the virtuous poor of Paris, not the professe. mendi- 
cants, but those whose praise was rather creditable to a 
churchman, especially while they and he kept the secret of 
how it was earned. The children were not neglected: “je 
connaissais Nanon et Babet ;” and the delighted aunt never 
failed to dismiss her frofégés with the injunction, “ Priez 
bien Dieu pour mon neveu; c’est lui de qui il lui a plu de 
se servir pour cette bonne oeuvre.” In the faubourgs of 
Paris in 1652, we are told, there were 12,000 families of re- 
spectable poor in distress, besides beggars, and if only half 
these were amongst the coadjutor’s clients, his power is 
easily explained. Condé tried at one time to arm the most 
desperate amongst them, but he could neither control nor 
utilise them as soldiers, and before the end of the civil war 
the horrors which it added to those already existing had the 
effect of converting the poor, and the inferior clergy who 
were nearest to the distress, into Mazarinists or partisans 
of peace at any price. 

Retz had no right to complain of their defection, because 
he had expressly declined the part of tribune of the people ; 
to borrow his favourite metaphor, history is a comedy, and 
he preferred to perform before an audience in full dress. 
But before sinking to the level of a mere factious partisan 
leader, he had one more combination to propose, which is 
enough by itself to mark him as the equal of Mazarin in the 
shifty turns and tortuous tricks of statecraft. A civil war 
in France was incomplete without the Spaniard ; the two 
countries were at war in 1649, but M. de Longueville, “ qui 
‘avait déja été de quatre ou cing guerres civiles,” and the 
aristocratic Fronde attached little importance to that cir- 
cumstance, and were anxious to treat at once with the 
invader. Retz’s exposition of the dangers and drawbacks 
to such a course is the more masterly because he disdains 
the support of vulgar moral and patriotic prejudices, The 
popular cry of the day was, “ La paix et point de Mazarin :” 
by adopting this platform the Fronde assumed an intelligible 
attitude towards the court, and Retz hoped to succeed in 
committing the parliament to it as an ultimatum. The 
Spaniards were willing to accept the offer of mediation ; by 
refusing it, Mazarin was expected to put himself more than 
ever in the wrong with the country. Turenne was ready to 
march to the support of the parliament, Paris was in the 
mood to rise as one man, fetch back its young king, and 





instal the coadjutor as his prime minister. If, on the other 
hand, matters did not proceed to extremities, the parlia- 
mentary and other Frondeurs would have achieved a great 
diplomatic triumph, and the country would have been pacified 
by their efforts; Mazarin must have disappeared, and the 
conduct of the government would naturally have passed 
into their hands. The timid loyalty of the parliament and 
sudden defection of Turenne’s army, even more than the 
impracticable demands of the nobles, ruined this promising 
scheme, and Retz, with the elasticity of mind that charac- 
terized him, set to work undismayed to frame fresh schemes. 
to save his own popularity with the masses, while he secretly 
encouraged his allies to make favourable terms for them- 
selves at court. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the ever fresh interest which 
his art lends to the story of all these contemptible intrigues ; 
he may have altered a little here and there, but nothing but 
nature and life could have the variety, the intricacy, of the 
pictures that crowd his pages, and nature and life are dull 
and obscure as compared with this brilliant paraphrase and 
commentary on their secrets. The only reservation to be 
made with respect to his general trustworthiness for this 
period is that suggested by La Rochefoucauld: “Il a une 
grande présence d’esprit, et il sait tellement tourner & son 
avantage les occasions que la fortune lui offre qu’il semble 
qu'il les ait prévues et désirées.” But this very fertility of 
resource may have helped to deceive his critic into believing 
him more ma/in than he really was. His candid enthusiasm 
for himself kept him back from many falsehoods if it led 
him into a few, and we have no difficulty in accepting Saint- 

vremond’s statement: “il découvrit le fond de son 4me 
@ ses amis” (amongst whom La Rochefoucauld was never 
reckoned) . . . “ jamais courtisan ne fut moins dissimulé et 
plus sinctre.” His pride was of that magnificent kind that 
only condescends to show itself to superiors ; his disinterested- 
ness was partly pride, partly real indifference, and only served 
incidentally for ostentation. In person he was abstemious, 
awkward, absent; there was a large element of fantastic 
romance in his character which is quite lost sight of by the 
ordinary moral historians, who treat him as a mere vulgar 
firebrand or drouilion. In the civil discords he was scru- 
pulous in adhering to the rules of the game as he understood 
it; he was entirely free from malignant passions, and, though 
it is almost a paradox to say so, considering his oppor- 
tunities, he did singularly little harm either to individuals or 
the state. Some of the good that he might have done was. 
lost by his own fault, some by fortune, who was not on the 
whole propitious to him ; but his public life was not that of 
a bad or mischievous man. His personal character is too 
complicated to be dismissed in a paragraph, except by such 
a master of portraiture as himself; but the doubts which the 
Mémoires suggest are such as we expect the last years ‘Of 
an ambiguous life to solve, and we know that Retz died as 
he had lived, popular, amiable, and still notorious, for the: 
whim had taken him to devote his princely revenues to 
the discharge of his still more princely debts. 

M. Feillet has a new theory to suggest as to the lady to 
whom the Afémoires are professedly addressed. M™* de 
Caumartin, who is generally supposed to have that honour, 
was not on very intimate terms with the cardinal, though it 
is probable that the MS. was shown to her husband, and 
M. Feillet even conjectures that some notes on an extant 
MS. copy may be from his hand. But the Mémoires were 
evidently written for posthumous publication, not for the 
private amusement of any individual, and if they were 
addressed in imagination to a lady who might never read 
them, why is M™* Caumartin to be she? Why not Mme de 
Sévigné, whose letters are full of friendly admiration for 
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“ notre cardinal,” and hopes that he may be persuaded some 
day to write the history of his life? Direct evidence is per- 
haps out of the question, but M. Feillet succeeds in showing 
in most cases where Retz adds to a name, So and So, “ whom 
you know,” “whom you visit,” that the individuals mentioned 
are amongst M™« de Sévigné’s acquaintances. Several other 
interesting questions are discussed in the notes and intro- 
ductions, such as the date of the composition of the Afémoires, 
and whether Retz was nineteen or twenty-nine when he 
wrote the Conjuration de Fiesque; but the latter point will 
be treated more at length when the editor comes to the 
turn of that Machiavellian little pamphlet. We shall look 
anxiously for a fresh instalment of his conscientious and 
interesting work. H. LAwRENNY. 


Contents of the Fournals. 

Gott. gel. Anzeigen, Aug. 7.—Reviews Nippold’s interesting book, 
The Old Catholic Church of Utrecht ; and Liebrecht compares the stories 
in Grundtvig’s Danish Popular Tales with similar ones in other countries. 
——Aug. 14.—Contains an appreciative notice of Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture——The publication of the first volume of Pertz’s Diflomata 
Imperii (the Merovingian times) has called forth some reviews of books 
on the same subject, such as Bresslau’s Diplomata centum in usum 
scholarum diplomaticarum (Aug. 28), and Gegenbaur's Zhe Monastery 
of Fulda in Carolingian Times (Sept. 4). Pertz’s national work con- 
tains 224 documents, 121 being genuine and 103 forged—the forgeries 
being as usual in the interest of the great ecclesiastical bodies of St.- 
Denis, Le Mans, Treves, &c., just as the forged Anglo-Saxon charters 
are due to Malmesbury, Peterborough, &c. Historical students would 
be glad of such a handbook to English charters as Bresslau’s is to Ger- 
man, <A number of characteristic specimens, with sufficient explana- 
tions, is what is wanted: ¢.g. the knowledge of the continued use of 
the Greek Indictions (Sept. 1-Aug. 31) in papal documents down to 
A.D. 1087 shows us that a document should be dated in 811 instead of 
$12.—There is also a notice of Jahn’s interesting book, Ross und Reiter. 
——Aug. 21.—Reviews August Baur’s Deutschland .in 1517-25 (illus- 
trated from the popular literature and pamphlets of the time).—— 
Aug. 28.—Notices Brandes’ History of the Church Policy of the House 
of Brandenburg ; and gives a brief account of the globe at Vienna with 
the name ‘‘ America” on it, which is valuable in reference to early 
geographical treatises on the New World. Sept. 4.—Geiger con- 
troverts the view expressed in Kiickelhahn’s Fohannes Sturm, Strass- 
burg’s erster Schulrector, that Sturm was one of those who led the 
advance of education ; it is shown that he rather belonged to the re- 
action in the sixteenth century——Sept. 11.—Contains a long review. 
by Pauli of Stockmar’s Zi/é, so interesting to English readers from its 
frequent references to the princess Charlotte and our present Queen, 
and the state of English society and politics. 
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Grammaire hiéroglyphique, contenant les Principes généraux de la 
Langue et de |’Ecriture sacrées des anciens Egyptiens, composée & 
usage des Etudiants par Henri Brugsch. Leipzig : J. E. Hinrichs. 

Index des Hiéroglyphes phonétiques y compris des Valeurs de 
lV Ecriture secréte et des Signes déterminatifs qui se recontrent dans 
le Systéme graphique des anciens Egyptiens, composé et appliqué 
a son Dictionnaire hitroglyphigue par Henri Brugsch. Leipzig = 
J. E. Hinrichs, (Extrait de la Grammaire niéroglyphique.) 


M. Brucscn’s work contains twenty chapters, one of which 
treats of the System of the Hieroglyphic Writing, fourteen 
of the Forms, and four of the Syntax. Two most important 
treatises are appended to it: (1) “A General Table of such 
Hieroglyphs as have Phonetic Values ;” (2) “A General 
Table of the General Determinative Signs which are most 
used in the Hieroglyphic Writings.” These tables, extracted 
from the bulk of the work by M. Brugsch, have been pub- 
lished separately with the title of Jndex of the Phonetic 
Hieroglyphs, &¢., so that the two books inscribed at the 
head of this review are in fact but one, the second being 
contained from beginning to end in the first. It is 
almost unnecessary to say that a work from the pen of 
M. Brugsch contains a vast amount of science and well- 
founded observation: indeed the author of the Demotic 
Grammar, Geographical Inscriptions, and Hieroglyphical 
Dictionary, has once more proved true to himself. I there- 
fore can make no pretence to analyse minutely or sufficiently 
so new and so complete a book. I musi content myself with 
quoting at random some of the observations my own studies 
have suggested to me about it. 

And first, it seems to me that M. Brugsch has been some- 
what misled by the idea that he was making a grammar 
a Lusage des étudiants, ‘The beginner in the hieroglyphics is 
generally a man well versed in classical studies, and not 
devoid of philological notions: he knows Hebrew and 
Coptic more or less, and needs not the merely empirical 
grammar we are used to put into the hands of common 
beginners. Now M. Brugsch’s grammar is merely empirical : 
instead of arranging his matter according to the peculiar 
genius of the tongue, he has arranged it according to the 
laws of the classical languages, and so tried as it were to force 
it into clothes which are unfit for it. Thus, although he is 
one of the few Egyptologists who are conversant with Coptic 
and Demotic, he has neglected those two forms of the 
Egyptian. Once only, in speaking of the verb, he ex- 
presses his ideas about the formation of the roots; and, 
from the few words he says there, we may easily gather what 
great results he might have realised had he thought proper 
to apply his attention to the investigation of origins.* 

The great majority of Egyptian roots are biliteral, that is 
to say, include two radical letters which are sounded as one 
syllable, and no more : s°M, # hear ; Q°B, fo refresh, The two. 
radicals are not necessarily consonants: H‘A, 40 stand ; Ak, 
to be great; vb, to go; ta, to cry, contain either one con- 
sonant and one vowel or two vowels forming a diphthong. 
In the course of time these primitive roots underwent modi- 
fications by which the number of their constituent letters 
was raised from two to four, and then to three ; indeed, 
most of them have got a whole retinue of quadriliteral and 
biliteral roots which are derived from them and possess the 
same value. 

There are two means of modifying a root: (1) by re- 
peating it ; (2) by adding to it auxiliary letters. 

1. Repetition is the simplest manner of increasing the 
sense of a root ; and, therefore, in Egyptian, as well as m 





* Grammaire, pp. 35, 37- 
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most languages, radical repetition is sometimes intended to 
mark an increase of the action. Q°n, ¢o deat, develops itself 
into Q°NQ°N, fo give somebody a sound thrashing. But this is 
rarely the case: repetition ordinarily is a modification of 
the word without any modification of the idea, s*Ns*N, f0 
breathe, B°NB°N, fo spring, have no more value than s*N, B°N : 
they are both of them mere variations of the words, corre- 
sponding to no particular shade of variety in the fundamental 
thought. The sole difference between them is that s*n is a 
monosyllable, while s¢ns*n is a dissyllable, which goes against 
one of the most decided tendencies of the tongue, being that 
each root counts for one syllable. To overcome that dif- 
ficulty, the Egyptians had no resource left but to drop one 
of the three last radicals, the first being always respected. 
Thus, Q°BQ°B becomes Q°QB, by dropping the second radical ; 
Q°BB or QB*B, by dropping the third ; Q°BQ or QB°Q, by dropping 
the fourth ; so that each biliteral monosyllable, being raised 
to the square, turns out to be the common stock for three 
triliteral monosyllables, all of them signifying the same thing. 

2. Some of the auxiliary letters get intercalated between the 
radicals, apparently in order to raise the root from its biliteral 
to the triliteral state. The dentals ¢‘ and z‘ are rarely used for 
this purpose, and I know of no guttural employed for it. 
The most of the remaining letters are apt to play the part 
of first (a), second (64), or third (¢) radical, according to the 
place in which they are set. 

(2) The aspirates a, 2‘: Q°B, Zo refresh; QM, to find; BN, 
to spring up, give AQ*B, AQ'M, H‘B°N. (0) The dentals 4, d, 
and, sometimes, ¢‘, 2‘; s*M, fo hear; N°M, sweet, give s°TM, 
n°rM, or N°z‘M. Then every root of which the last radical 
is a,consonant has, besides its primitive form, a nasal form, 
the x of which is suffixed to the first radical and prefixed to 
the last : s*p, s°r, fo tremble, give S°ND, S°NT. (c) The aspi- 
rates A‘, x: Q°B, Q°BH'; D°B, fo Pray, D*BH‘; S*B, @ door, 
S°Bx ; AB, 20 rise, to penetrate, ABy. The nasals m, m: MAD, 
way, give M°TN ; H°B, x°B, 20 plough, H°BN, x°BN; x°T, 0 seal, 
x°TM; the additional # may be doubled thus: m°rn, M“TENNO, 
H°BN, H°B°NNO. In a root of which the second radical is a 
nasal, when the last happens to be a dental d, ¢, ¢‘, or 2‘, the 
intercalated # attracts a #@ final as if it were the last radical, 
and the dental being assimilated, disappears from the writing 
as well as from the pronunciation: thus, s*wr (,/w*p), ¢o 
suffer, becomes s*w*ND or S*w°NT and s*w°NNt; x°NT, fo 
run up a river, x°NNO. 

The remainder of the auxiliary letters possess a gram- 
matical value. s,d@, 7, and m (mé), prefixed to the root 
give to it a causative signification: H'N, fo incline, become 
SH'‘N, D*H'N, R°H'N ; H‘A, 40 stand; su‘A, to raise. Three of 
these letters may be traced up to roots still living in the 
tongue: 7 to ARI, °R, 40 do; dto pb, and m to MA, /o give: 
the origin of s is unknown. 

Besides these absolute forms, a careful analysis of the 
texts enables us to affirm that there is in the old Egyptian 
something analogous to the construct state of Semitic phi- 
lology. Every root biliteral or triliteral may accept the 
suffix #, vocalised often @¢ or ¢#@: MR, fo Jove, M°RT, M°R“T, 
M*RT*, Until now this has been considered as denoting 
exclusively the passive of the verbs: M°R, fo Jove; M°RT, 
M°R"T, M¢RT*, Zoved. But it is used in many places where it 
cannot possibly have an intransitive value ; in Papyrus Abbot, 
Af-i-u gim-rb-w m asd, the text does not admit of a passive 
translation, “He was found guilty,” but only of an active 
one, “ They found him guilty.” Then @7, #@, occurs at the 
end of such words as aRit, an eye; DOT, a hand; HAT, a 
beginning, a chief, which it is impossible to view in the light 
of passive formations (Pap. Anastasi, ii. 6, 2): tbey-T art- 
TO-2 er seb nt pet, “ Thy eye shines more than a star in the 
sky.” That its adjunction was entirely facultative, and did 





not alter the signification of the roots, is proved by variations 
of the same text in which one manuscript gives the absolute 
state of a word, while another has the construct state of the 
same. ‘Thus, taking for instance the above-quoted passage 
in Papyrus Anastasi, ii. 6, 2, we have artrt-k, and in 
Papyrus Anastast, iv. 5, 10, art-ek. If we pass from the 
older texts to the newest ones, we find: (1) that the con- . 
struct state of hieroglyphical times is extant in Coptic 
puoe, to be born, construct state pasr..., &c. ; (2) the old 
roots have for the most part two Coptic forms, the one 
responding to the absolute state of the root, Coptic Ha, 
a chief, from Egyptian u‘A, the other responding to the 
construct state of the same, Coptic Aover, the first, the chief, 
from 4‘4-Tb. ‘Thus it is that we are able to reject the last 
remnant of Champollion’s theory concerning the graphic 
expletives. The ¢—written, now with a mere segment of 
the circle @, now with a segment of the circle and a per- 
pendicular line—which follows ad ibitum almost all the 
words, and has been mistaken for an expletive, is, when not 
a feminine mark, a mark of the construct or emphatic state 
we have pointed out. Its origin is evident: it comes from 
the essential verb /#, which helps to form the tenses. Suf- 
fixed to a root, it adds an idea of being and reality which 
transfers it from the abstract to the concrete state, and 
enables it to receive grammatical particles, or to play its 
part in the general construction of the phrase, 

Egyptian roots are not, properly speaking, nouns, adjec- 
tives, or verbs : they express the idea independently of gram- 
matical category, and may, according to their relative position, 
play the same part that nouns, adjectives, and verbs, play in 
our modern languages. ‘Thus, AA may signify great, great- 
ness, to be great ; s*m, to hear (to obey), obedience, obedient, and 
are therefore not definite nouns, adjectives, or verbs, but 
only possibilities of nouns, adjectives, or verbs, Their 
grammatical category resides not in their material form, but 
in the mind of him who speaks or hears. Hence it comes that 
the Egyptians possess nothing which we may say corresponds 
exactly to our declinations or conjugations, By dint of 
personal pronouns affixed as signs of the subject to the roots 
of appellative value, they contrived to build small phrases 
M°R-A, M°R-K, by which they devolved the possession of the 
idea expressed by the root upon one of the three persons, but 
without creating any definite grammatical category. M°R-a, 
M°R-K, signify, after a general fashion, /ove-o’ mine, love-d 
thine ; but we were not right to interpret them, when taken 
isolatedly, by J dove, thou lovest, more than by my love, thy 
Jove; it is only their position in a sentence which determines 
the special value we are obliged to give them for the nonce, 
and enables us to see whether they are to be rendered by 
one of our substantives or by one of our verbs, M°r-a 
AT°w-A is translated: “I love my father ;” and we say that 
M’r-a is the first person of a verb the regimen of which is 
AT¢*w-A, But M°r-A and AT*w-a are two locutions constructed 
on exactly the same pattern, and which, when isolated, ex- 
press the attribution to the first person of the general ideas 
love, father; being united in the same proposition, they 
become the two terms of an equation, M*r-a = AT*w-a, 
Love-o’ mine = Father-o mine, where the relative position of 
the factors induces us to bestow upon M®*r-a the quality 
verb, / Jove, while in another equation MAA NOT°R M°R-A, 
God sees my love, we would be obliged to give it the sub- 
stantive value of my Jove. M°r-A, being alike a substantive 


or a verb, may, in its verbal impersonations, denote the past 
as well as the present, and the future as well as the past, 
The Egyptians contented themselves with indicating the fact 
of the action being done, and with naming the doing person ; 
they left to the hearer’s or reader’s mind the care of ascer- 
taining, according to the tenor of the phrase, the moment of 
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duration in which the action is, has been, or will be 
present. 

To remedy the inconveniences resulting from such a sys- 
tem, they used a number of auxiliary words which, being set 
before a root or after it, but without ever being blended into 
it, limit its extension. Four roots, a, f, 4, 2, when vocalised 
with 2, into Ad, p@, Té@ [N@] = én, were considered in the 
light of auxiliary verbs, and, when vocalised with d, into Pd, 
Ta, N@, become the articles the (/e), the (/a), the (les): so it 
was enough to see a root preceded by an @-form to be sure 
that it was endowed, for the nonce at least, with the value of 
a verb, or to see it preceded by an @-form to be sure that it 
was endowed, for the nonce at least, with the value of a 
noun. Td@ z°p-a, or Ta'-A Z°D, signifies “‘my word ;” Té@ z°D-A, 
or Té@-a z°p, “ J speak ;” N@ AR-A, or NA“A AR, “ my deeds ;” 
and @Nn aR-A, @N a aR, “Jdo.” Every auxiliary verb may 
be combined with the personal pronouns after three different 
fashions, the subject being affixed (1) to the sole auxiliary 
At-a mr, Jam the fact of loving = I love; (2) to the sole 
verb At m°r-a, is my loving = I love; (3) to the auxiliary 
and to the verb At-a m*r-a, J am, J love = I love. If you 
multiply those three forms by the number of the above- 
mentioned auxiliaries, #%@ being excepted ; if you remember 
that in the course of time some verbs xor'r, ¢0 become, H‘A, 
to stand, MAK, to mind, become auxiliaries too, you will 
conceive easily how it is that we find in the texts an almost 
incredible quantity of verbal locutions which are not distinct 
tenses, but distinct forms of one tense identical to the in- 
definite tense of which I have spoken already. , 

Thus, the great quantity of verbal forms and, for all that, 
the complete want of precise tenses and moods, are the two 
capital faults with which the Egyptian tongue had to grapple, 
and which it never succeeded in rejecting entirely. From 
the auxiliary @n [ = N@] derived the participle Nn, which, 
being placed between two words, denotes: (1) a state in 
which the idea expressed by the first word is assimilated to 
or made dependent of the idea expressed by the second: 

N-2-AMEN, Zhe being WHICH 1S Ammon; On-n-a, The 
dcing WHICH 1s me, Ammons being, my being ; (2) the past 
tense Un-n-a, 7 was, Z°pD-n-AMEN, Said Ammon. A past 
thus formed differs from the present, not in signifying a 
possession of the verb by the subject, since m’r-a, J Jove, 
implies also an idea of possession, but in marking the pos- 
session more strongly that the present marks it, M°r-#-a, 
Loving WHICH IS mine, insisting on the idea of possession 
more pointedly than M°r-a, Loving o’ mine. Hence it is that 
the distinction between the two tenses is frequently over- 
looked, and that M°r-n-a signifies oftenest /oved, yet often 
also J love, or I will love.* So between the auxiliary and 
the verb they intercalated prepositions which design the 
direction of the action H“R towards the present and the past, 
*r towards the future: At-a H“R Mr, J love, Zloved; At-a-R 
m’R, Jam to love, I will love, although the *r form is em- 
ployed often for the past or the present. In the language of 
the Demotic texts, the #-past and the H“R-conjugations 
fell out of use, and the conjugations with auxiliary verbs 
were almost always reserved to the expression of the past. 
In Coptic, the tense which results from the suffixion of per- 
sonal pronouns to the root disappeared almost entirely : the 
auxiliary #2 and certain forms of the auxiliary 24 marked 
mainly the present, while other forms of the same were used 
mainly to mark the past. However, in Demotic and Coptic, 
as well as in the language of older times, we find the most 
perplexing indecision in the manner of rendering the relation 
of tense: the verbal forms showed a tendency towards a 
tense, but were not definite tenses. 





* See Maspero, Sur les Formes de la Conjugaison, p. 8, $79. 





CuapTeErR Il.—TZhe Substantive-—M. Brugsch has adopted 
with reason the views of M. Lepage-Renouf about the femi- 
nine of the nouns,* and considers the ending as a phonetic 
sign of the feminine. To M. Lepage-Renouf’s testimony I 
am able to add a proof deducted from the analogy of the 
Coptic language. In Coptic, the feminine of the nouns is 
shown by an -t (AZ) or -e (Z.) ending: cov, brother, cwve, 
ow; Bwx, servant, Box. Now, the feminine pronoun of the 
second person, which is written in Egyptian -*r, -°r‘, lost in 
Coptic its final -r, and became -e, I think the same process 
which deprived this pronoun of its ¢ deprived the nouns of 
theirs ; and that, as we must attribute to the feminine pro- 
noun -e a prototype °T, *T‘, so we may attribute to the femi- 
nine in -e, -t, of the Coptic nouns an Egyptian prototype in 
*T, °T’: owve = SON°T; Bwxe = B°K®T, 

CuaPtTer VIII.—Zhe Verb. The Egyptian verb, in its 
conjugation, offers an active voice and a passive voice; the 
indicative, subjunctive, optative, imperative, participle, and 
infinitive moods.”f As we have just said, the Egyptian 
has no moods: the relations of the subjunctive, imperative, 
potential, infinitive,” which we express by a special modi- 
fication of the root, are indicated either by syntactical 
locutions, or by the adjunction to the verb of independent 
particles. So it is that M. Brugsch, after having affirmed 
that there are moods in Egyptian, is constrained by the facts 
to contradict his declaration. “The Egyptian speech and 
writing have no special forms to express the subjunctive 
mood, which latter is announced by particles placed before 
the various forms of the tenses.”{ Speaking of the imperative, 
“The naked root of the verb without the addition of any 
sign whatever is employed oftenest to mark the presence 
of the categoric imperative.” The remaining forms of the 
imperative are composed by an addition of other precative 
or supplicative verbs, MA, give; AR, do; or the exclama- 
tion A, oh /§ The infinitive is “represented by the verbal 
root, without addition of any particular sign.” || Thus the 
modality possesses no special and definite marks: it is 
expressed by various syntactical devices which have nothing 
common with the processes of what we call conjugation. It 
is the same as saying that there are no moods in Egyptian. 

There is something really alarming in M. Brugsch’s 
notion of thirty-two tenses for the Egyptian indicative. If 
he had divided the forms of the verb according to the prin- 
ciples I have mentioned above, he would have obtained only 
three types of conjugation: (1) by suffixing to the verbal 
root the subject, whatever it be, either noun or pronoun, 
or member of a phrase; (2) by preposing to it one or 
more auxiliaries ; (3) by placing between the auxiliary and 
the verb a preposition which marks the direction of the 
action done or undergone by the subject. Most of the forms 
given by M. Brugsch, and many others in M‘k, H‘A, x°P*R, 
he has not given, would have been more naturally dis- 
tributed in those three categories ; perhaps he would have 
been induced by this division to take away several forms, 
the eleventh for instance, ari pi ARi-N-Ew, which are not, 
properly speaking, verbal forms, but syntactical combinations, 
or the third, AR-N-Ew, which is a mere phonetic variation of 
the second, AR-AN-EW. 

According to M. Brugsch, the Coptic futures in ¢ and ve 
are derived from the verbs Ei, fo go, and AN, ¢o bear, to come; 
so that cieuei, civapei, should be translated J go, J come to 
Jove, like the French je vais aimer. I would not insist upon 
this etymology but that it might, if allowed to pass, become 
a cause of great errors. ‘The Coptic futures are not formed 
with the help of these two verbs: they are derived from 


* Lepage-Renouf, ‘‘On Several Hieroglyphic Words,” in the Zeitschrift fir 
Acgyptische Sprache, 1871, pp. 129-131. + Brugsch, Gram. p. a9. 
$ Jd. p. 51. § Id. pp. 53-55. Id. p. 55. 
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the forms of the Demotic futures in ”, and °R, the latter 
of which not extant in M. Brugsch’s Demotic Grammar. 
I have found of late cieuei, eivayei, J will love; exepei, exva- 
pei, thou wilt love, are but the exact transcription of the 
Demotic futures : At-A-°7-MEI, Ab-A-7-MEI, J am to love; at- 
R°y-ME\, Ab-R-2-MEI, thou art to love, &c. 

Thus for the controverted points : as for the new principles 
M. Brugsch has hit upon, they are too numerous for me to 
enumerate in the space at my disposal. In this as in his 
other works, M. Brugsch has widened the old roads and 
opened new ones: it is for us who come after him to 
follow and outstrip him if we can. G. MasPErRo. 





Intelligence. 


The present season has been fruitful in works bearing on historical 
theology. A new book by Professor Schrader on Zhe Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament (see under New Publications, 
** Philology’) seeks to apply the best ascertained results of Assyrian and 
Babylonian researches to the illustration of the Old Testament writings. 
It is arranged in the convenient form of annotations on the several 
books, and, out of consideration for the uninitigted, gives the cuneiform 
proof-passages in Roman letters, with a translation and occasional 
notes. There is also a glossary, and excellent indices. The work 
aims at completeness, so far as the published Assyrian texts allow ; but 
it should be remembered that we are but at the beginning of our dis- 
coveries. The author (a contributor to this journal) is the elected suc- 
cessor of Dr. Diestel at Jena. 

Professor W. D. Whitney has collected his articles and essays in a 
volume, which will appear shortly under the title, Oriental and Lin- 
guistic Studies. 

A catalogue is promised of the Bibliotheca Bongarsiana, the im- 

ortant collection of manuscripts formed in the sixteenth century by 

Peter Daniel and Jacob Bongars, and eo by them to the city 
of Berne, where it now is. It is to be edited with a preface by 
Professor H. Hagen, and will be accompanied by lithographed fac- 
similes, giving specimens especially of the dated manuscripts of 
different periods. 


The Bibliotheca Palatina was transported to Rome from Heidelberg 
in the time of the Thirty Years’ War, under the charge of a certain 
Leo Alacci. He wrote a full account of his journey to and from that 
place, and this document has recently been found in a village near 
Udine, and printed in the Heidelberger Fahrbiicher. 


Contents of the Fournals. 


Journal Asiatique, No. 69.—Sabean Inscriptions ; by J. Halévy.— 
Observations on two recent works of M. Maspero; by Eug. Révillout. 
[Criticizes M. M.’s Coptic scholarship.]—Miscellaneous. On the words 
Avesta and Zend; by M. Oppert. [Rendered ‘‘law” and ‘‘ prayer” 
respectively.]— Supplementary note to the memoir on the ancient 
history of Japan; by M. d’Hervey de Saint-Denys.—Nordtmann’s 
Textes classiques ... des Israélites ; rev. by St.-Guyard.—No. 71.— 
The Sabean Inscriptions ; translated by J. Halévy. [‘‘Partielle et 
provisoire.” A subsequent work will contain a detailed analysis of the 
texts. There are three appendices: 1. A comparative alphabet ; 2. An 
examination of the statements of Herodotus respecting the religion of 
the Arabs ; 3. On the inscription of ‘Attar at Me‘in.]—Miscellaneous. 
Pasargadae and Murghab; by M. Oppert.—Interpretation of an in- 
scription of Artaxerxes III. Mnemon found at Susa; by M. Oppert.— 
M. Janneau on the Cambogian language ; rev. by M. Pauthier. 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung (vol. xxi. [new 
series, vol, i.] part 1).—This periodical, of which we need only say that 
it has grown in importance and popularity with the Science of Language 
itself, begins a new series with the beginning of its third decennium. 
The size of each number has been increased at the same time to ninety- 
six pages, and an index to the last ten volumes is promised. The con- 
tents of the present number are :—Contributions to Etymology ; by 
A. Fick. [Lat. mitere, Old Germ. gneist ; Lat. adolere, from a root ai, 
“to burn”; Eng. dregs; Gr. oiddw, olS0s; Lat. mefa; Sanskr. and 
Celtic feminines of the numerals three and four; Lat. caesius ; Lat. 
quitus ; Gr. &yxara, Lat. exta ; Eng. icicle; Prussian and Lith. forms 
answering to Gr. ‘Fé = €; Sanskr. vrika, ‘a plough,” Lacon. 
evAdxa, &c.]—On the Theory of the Accents ; by F. Misteli. [Corrects 
a misunderstanding of the writer’s views (in vols, xvii. and xix.) into 
which Mr. Whitney had fallen ; and shows that Mr. Whitney’s theory 
of the svarita is substantially the same as his own. Explains the accent 
of yuas, wig, as arising from contraction of mid-as, mid-g, and confirms 
this from an Old Persian gen. in -/ydyd, as well as by some Gothic 





forms.]—The new High German Aspirates and Tenues ; by J. F. Krauter. 
[An interesting analysis of the phonetic value of the mutes in'German. 
It appears that in a large part of Germany the true mediae do not exist, 
& @, 6 being sounded as the /enues of other lan while 4, 4, 2 
are tenues aspiratae (Sanskr. kh, th, ph, Gr. x, 0, ), except in certain 
cases, viz. (1) before mutes, as wirk/; (2) before surd spirants (/, s, &c.), 
as Werks ; (3) after surd spirants, as Spass ; (4) at the end of a:word not 
followed by a pause ; (5) between vowels of which the former is short 
and accented, as Sache ; (6) in the ‘‘ Inlaut” after any accented vowel, 
as welke, Seiten. A parallel to the last exception is found in the silent & 
4 a —s a ; — —<~ other illustrations are given from 
erman dialects and from other languages. The physiological grounds. 
of the chief phenomena are clearly pointed out, * the effort required 
to pronounce the sound 4, and the slight degree of prominence which 
it has by comparison with most other letters. The difficulties of ob- 
servation, created by the traditional spelling, may be recommended to the 
notice of those who imagine that a phonetic system would deprive us 
of a help in tracing etymologies. The article concludes by examining 
sounds usually but wrongly regarded as true ‘enues, in particular the 
mutes in the combinations 4, km, in, tm, pn, pm.|—The German isch; 
by G. Gerland. [A comparatively late formation, in the ‘* Inlaut ” and 
‘** Auslaut” from ¢, and that again often from 42, in the ** Anlaut,” 
a dialectical strengthening of z or sch. It never arises, as in the 
Romance languages, from 4.]—Reviews :—Zur Geschichte des indo- 
eng pee Vocalismus, by Joh. Schmidt ; rev. by B. Delbriick, [Bril- 
iant and convincing in the main ; makes important use of the doctrine 
of a special kinship between the German and Slavonic groups of lan- 
guages.]|—A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language, by 
Francis A. March ; rev. by Moritz Heyne. [Much praised, especially 
the syntax.]—Lit. kirmyti; by Joh. Schmidt. 

Philologischer Anzeiger, iv. 8.—The new publications chiefly re- 
commended are :—J. E. Ellendt: Sammlung der Parallelstellen zum 
ersten Buch der Odyssee. [A specimen of a complete ‘‘Parallel-Homer” 
left in manuscript by the author.]—Arnold : De arte critica in 
Antiphontis Orationibus factitanda, [Supports the claims of the MS. 
Crippsianus A to be the safest guide.J—A. O. F. Lorenz: Collationen 
des Codex vetus Camerarii [B] und des Codex Ursinianus [D] zur 
Aulularia des Plautus. [Corrects Ritschl’s estimate of J (the MS. of 
the British Museum), showing that it agrees closely with the other MSS. 
of the first eight plays ; and, again, that D and J are akin as compared 
with B.]—O. Kreussleri Odservationes in Ovidit Fastos.—W. Oetling : 
Librorum manuscrr. qui Ciceronis Or. pro Flacco continent qualis sit 
conditio demonstratur—L. Pomtow: Das Leben des Epaminondas. 
[Reviewer complains of the want of sifting of the sources of Greek 
history.]—A. Philippi: Symdolae ad doctrinam juris Attici de syngra- 
phis et de obalas notione. [To show that more care is needed in apply- 
ing Roman ideas, and in using the notices of grammarians and lexico- 
graphers.]—A. Miiller: Die Ausriistung und oogieny des rimischen 
Heeres in der Kaiserzeit, [In the form of a commentary on fourteen 
models made by E. du Bois.] 


New Publications. 


BARHEBRAEUS. Chronicon ecclesiasticum. (Syriac and Latin, with 
Notes.) Ed. J. B. Abbeloos et T. J. Lamy. Tom. 1. Louvain: 
Peeters, 

MartTIN, L’abbé. Essai sur les deux principaux Dialectes. araméens. 
Paris : Maisonneuve. 

PENTATEUCHUS Samaritanus, Ed. H. Petermann. 
Berlin : Moser. 

Rwu, Frz. Die Textesquellen des Justinus. Leipzig : Teubner. 

ScHIEFNER, A. Ausfiihrlicher Bericht iiber Baron P. v. Uslar’s 
Awarische Studien. St. Petersburg. 

SCHLEGEL, G. Sinico-Aryaca, ou Recherches sur les racines primitives 
dans les langues chinoises et aryennes. Batavia. 

SCHRADER, Eb. Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Nebst 
chronolog. Beilagen, einem Glossar, Registern u. zwei (lith.) Karten. 
Giessen : Ricker. 

SCHRADER, Eb. Dieassyrisch-babylonischen Keilinschriften. Kritische 
Untersuchung der Grundlagen ihrer Entzifferung. Nebst dem baby]l. 
Texte der trilinguer Inschriften in Transcription, sammt Uebersetzung 
und Glossar. Leipzig: Brockhaus, in Comm. 

SymMMACHI, Q. Aurelii, Relationes. Recensuit Guil. Meyer.. Leipzig : 
Teubner. 

Tacitus, Cornelius. Dialogus de Oratoribus. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklirt von Georg Andresen. Leipzig : Teubner. 


Fasc. I. ; Genesis. 





ERRATA IN No. 56. 
Page 345, col. 2, note fifth, for ‘‘ Grundwig” read “ Grundtvig.” 


” ” ” 


»» 348, col 


i for “‘ provincial” read “‘ poetical.” 
1, New Publications, for “‘ DANETT” read “ Domett.” 








